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ARTICLES 


CAUSALITY : CAUSES AS CLASSES 
NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 


, concept of absolute determinism has outlived its com- 
panion concepts, those of absolute space, absolute time, and 
absolute motion. Its survival in common thought and in classical 
mechanics rests on three factors: (a) the keenness of its 
promulgation, (b) the refusal of its defenders to use any language 
other than that of “efficient causation,” (c) its great usefulness. 
(a) is a matter of rhetoric and has little to do with the worth of the 
idea of absolute determinism. (b) deserves brief attention. Those 
who employ only the language of efficient causation in the effort 
to understand the course of nature will clearly be able to explain 
in terms of efficient cause alone. They are involved in a harmless 
methodological circularity. However, the warrant for confining 
one’s discourse to efficient causation can not be issued in the same 
limited dialect which it defends. Otherwise a simple circularity 
becomes a begging of the question. The question itself can not 
be further discussed without an analysis of the concept of purpose 
in nature,’ but it should be noticed in passing that the idea of 
purposeful man emerging from purposeless nature constitutes a 
special problem for any effort to reduce all understanding of nature 
to the language of efficient-cause. 

The present essay is primarily concerned with (c). By 
analyzing the usefulness of the idea of efficient causation I shall 
expose its primarily classificatory function and the intrinsic limits 
which this function of the idea prescribes for it. The plan of these 
remarks is as follows: (1) to exhibit the classificatory function of 
the causal analysis, (2) to show how this function operates in the 
relation between categorical and hypothetical assertions, (3) to 
show briefly how it operates in counterfactual and dispositional 
assertions, and (4) to show the role of this function in the 


1 The present paper is intended as a propaedeutic to such an exam 
ination. 
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identification of events. Then I shall (5) relate the limits of causal 
classification to those of predicative classification and (6) show 
briefly the significance of this functional view of causal determin- 
ism for Freudian psychology. Each of the topics must be treated 
only in so far as it bears on the rest, and important questions in 
each area will therefore be by-passed. In one sense the applica- 
tions to Freudian psychology constitute the primary target of the 
study. since it is in that field that classical determinism has enjoyed 
a notorious renaissance. It is there also that the great practical 
significance of the question about determinism lies. 


We turn to the topic of causal determinism. To what end 
are causal relationships discovered and organized into the language 
of causal laws? 

Hume showed with lucidity that if we attend to discriminable 
cause and effect we are likely to discover only a contiguous with b 
and always followed by it. [am not convinced that the analysis 
he gives us is legislative for all examples, even where cause and 
effect come strictly under sense-observation. For instance, when 
I see the rain making the ground wet, | observe a sequence where 
a and b are less discriminable than in the case of one billiard ball 
hitting another. Hume's time-chopping analysis will not serve, 
withoul modification, to account for continuous processes of large 
temporal span, or blurred boundaries between cause and effect. 
One reason for Hume's inadequacy in this matter is that he 
vacillates, in his treatment of causality, between focusing his 
attention on objects and focusing it on events. Objects have a 
discreteness which serves Hume's purpose well. This discreteness 


they often lend to the events of which they are aspects, especially 


when the events discerned are simple in object-content and abrupt 
in realization. But the cansal relationship is of course primarily 
and essentially one which holds between events, and events have a 
way of having blurred boundaries and overlapping content. The 
issue is, however, a distraction and cannot be pursued here. Let 
us accept Hume's analysis as a working model. 


Now let us consider three types of causal statement: (a) “This 
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morning Jim made one end of his balloon bulge by squeezing the 
other end.” Here is specificity of agent, object, time, and act. 
The statement is a mere assertion of an instance of causal 
relationship. (b) “If you squeeze a balloon that has been blown 
up, the pressure on the gas inside will be exerted somewhere else 
in the balloon.” Here we have a statement in the form of a law. 
It is not very precise, nor is it of a high order of generality. Its 
weaknesses are those of common sense generalizations which 
appear in everyday language. (c) “Equal volumes of different 
gases vary equally under varying pressure and temperature.” 
Here we have a causal law of great generality, founded on direct 
observation and claiming predictive significance. This law has 
been chosen because it illustrates with unusual clarity a feature 
common to all causal laws, namely, that they assert classification 
of type. Another way of expressing it is to say that differences of 
chemical composition in gases make no difference with regard to 
certain specified physical characteristics; all gases are of the same 
type, in respect to the functions of pressure, temperature, and 
volume. Analogously, we might say that all anthropoids are of the 
same type in respect to the functional relationship between heart 
and lungs.* 

Causal claims, in so far as they fall under the purview of 
science,’ range from the very particular to the very general. But 


the particular claims are groundless and unpersuasive, unless they 


are relatable to other instances which can be grouped under a 
unifying causal law. If Tsay, “The iron bar moved from left to 
right because a current was sent through the solenoid,” | am not 
likely to be challenged. The event has many similar instances; 
furthermore, the law under which all these instances are subsumed 
is itself subsumable under still more general laws, those of electro- 
magnetism. However, if Lsay, “ The tree moved from left to right 
because | whistled at it,” this claim is wholly unpersuasive. It is 
of the same form as the prior one, but the event claimed has no 
companion instances. Furthermore, even if there were com- 


2 The analogy clearly shouldn’t be pursued too far. We would 
obviously expect greater simplicity in quantitative correlation for the gases. 

® Throughout the rest of the essay I shall use the words “cause,” 
“causal,” etc., unless otherwise qualified, with this restriction assumed. 
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panion instances, the law elicitable from them would stand as a 
puzzle, lacking as it would more general laws to which it could 
be related. The progress of science rests on the elimination of 
ad hoc generalizations. 

Causal statements (in the sense identified above) function as 
modes of classification. Indeed, many types of classification which 
do not employ overtly causal syntax actually turn out, on 
inspection, to be expressions of causal claims. Some of these are 
examined directly below. In the history of philosophy this fact 
has been sporadically noticed. The extent of the relationship 
between causal analysis and ordinary classification seems little 
noticed, however, and the implication of the relationship for 
determinism appears to have been largely ignored. 


Categoricals and Hypotheticals. In contemporary philosophy 
the most thorough attention to the analysis of categorical proposi- 
tions into hypotheticals has been given by C. 1. Lewis.“ There 
is a clearcut classical precedent in Kant, given in propositional 
terms, and an illustration.” The notion is older than Kant, 


however, and is discernible in Berkeley: 


That a few original ideas may be made to signify a great number of 
effects and actions, it is necessary they be variously combined together. 
And to the end their use be permanent and universal, these combina- 
tions must be made by rule, and with wise contrivance. By this means 
abundance of information is conveyed to us, concerning what we are 
to expect from such and such actions, and what methods are proper 
to be taken for the exciting such and such ideas.® 


The passage is extraordinarily pregnant. (a) It exhibits—in 
the first sentence—the suggestion which I wish to press home, 


* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (LaSalle, Illinois, 1946); 
see especially Chapter VIII. 

® Critique of Pure Reason, B 141; see translation by Norman Kemp 
Smith (London, 1933), p. 159. 

® A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, sec. 65; 
The Works of George Berkeley, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1901), I, 294. 
Kant’s remarks on Berkeley are disproportionate to his indebtedness to 


Berkeley. 
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the use of causal identification as a mode of classification. (b) The 
second sentence is almost importable into the Kantian text on the 
a priori functions of the categories, as far as remarks about rule 
go.’ (c) The third sentence clearly suggests that the justification 
of predication lies in the procedures of verification of the 
predicative claim. This suggestion patently opens the door to the 
representation of categorical assertions as constituted of predictive 
hypotheticals. E.g., “The ice is very thick,” can be partly 
represented through, “If I skate on the ice, it won't break,” partly 
through, “If a section be cut through the ice and a yardstick applied 
to its vertical dimensions, the coincidence of termini will en- 
compass a number of units greater than is common,” etc. 

It is nol the claim of the present paper that such translatability 
necessarily requires the use of the concept of cause. But | do 
claim that when the causal category is used—as in mechanistic 
determinism, for instance— as an explanation of natural fact, every 
objectively descriptive sentence whose overt function is that of 
classification is representable in a set of assertions employing the 
syntax of causal explanation. Suppose I say, “The ball is heavy.” 
From this sentence | can assume the following: (1) “If it is 
dropped on a normal lawn, it will make a dent in the lawn.” Lean 
also assume (11), “If you support it in your hand, familiar pressure 
sensations will be present in marked degree.” It will be noticed 
that the two examples are different in kind. In (i) “cause” and 
“effect” are both “out-there.” In (ii) the “cause” is “out-there,” 
but the “effect” is not. In order to avoid the labyrinth of questions 
involved in the causal theory of perception, we must concentrate 
our attention on the first kind of sentence, while admitting that 


all such sentences, if they propose to be significant for possible 


experience, must be themselves reducible to sentences of the 
second sort, since ultimately it is persons who verify, whether or 
not a device be interposed. 

That the empirical significance of categorical propositions is 
presentable in a set of hypotheticals employing causal syntax 
demonstrates only the intimacy between causal analysis and 


conventional classification. In the first place, representations like 


7 Those on contrivance would fall, as concerned with expediency, under 
empirical analysis. Kant would not readily use the two standards at once 
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“If a section be cut through the ice, etc.,” might be regarded as of 
dubious “causal” construction. Secondly, the aim of the present 
remarks is to show the classificatory function of causal analysis, 
not to show that all classification is representable in causal terms. 
However, the functional identity between predicative assertions and 
those of manifest causal construction is not exhausted by examples 
of the sort given above. ‘These all rest upon the notion of future 
time through which, if the state of affairs be subject to some 
agency, certain results will ensue. But this resting of empirical 
significance on verifiability deals with only half a world. The 
world is also accomplished fact, done with but not gone. We use 
description also for the identification of this part of the world. 
The “if-thens” dealing with future time are useless. 

Consider the example: (a) “This is a tiger’s footprint.” Tere 
is a case of simple predication; its justification can be stated also 


“ 


as mere predication, i.e. since all tigers’ footprints are of 
this pattern.” However, the assertion and its justification are 
thinly disguised causal claims: (b) “This print was made by a 
tiger [since tigers make prints like this]."”. (a) and (b) are very 
closely analogous in) meaning, and in practical import are 
exchangeable; (a) is an instance of conventional classification, 
and (b) employs the causal connective “made.” The identifica- 
tion of a cause is a way of classifying the event or, derivatively, 
the object (i.e. the making of the mark or, derivatively, the 
mark), in terms of its origins. The timewise linkage of events 
(this-mark-made, linked to tiger-pressing-paw-here) is as surely a 
mode of classification as any sheer attribution or predication of 
qualities.” 

Qualitative predication is indeed reproducible in causal terms. 
The point is that causal explication of predication is not confined 


to prediction alone. The unpacking of a categorical proposition 
merely in terms of what the future holds is quite arbitrary. For 
instance, “The ice is very thick” is just as significantly reproducible 
as “The water of which this ice is composed was subjected to 


s 


It should be clear that if we permit a causal theory of perception, not 
only some but all sentences asserting the predication of mere qualities are 
translatable to causal assertions, generally to some form of hypothetical; e.g., 
“The fire is hot” leads to “If I touch the fire, I will have certain sensations.” 
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extreme cooling.” Again, “This is a tiger’s footprint” can be 
significantly, though of course not exhaustively, made to yield, “If 
| pour plaster of Paris into this indentation, the resultant mold 
will be in the shape of a tiger’s paw.” What directs common 
attention to the translations of categoricals into causal hypothet- 
icals about the future is that such hypotheticals may be cleanly 
decided with the passage of time. The claim that the substance | 
have in my hand is sodium phosphate is assessable in a way that 
the dating of the evolution of soft-bodied animals is not. But it 
is a mistake to rest the case for the meaning of assertions on the 
ease with which they can be assessed as to their truth or falsily. 
Both the past and the future, as being the scene of causal inter- 
connections, are embraced in predicative classification. The 
predicates so obtained are complex summaries of causal relation- 
ships encountered, repeated, surmised, predicted, anticipated, etc. 
For example, pressure feeling, dent-making, etc., get synthesized 
into the adjective “heavy,” and this adjectival term may in turn 
become hypostasized into “weight.” The synthesis is always open, 
of course, that is, subject to refinement and/or addition. Thus 
Newton refined the notion of weight to that of mass by adding to 
it the conception of gravitational behavior. The point is that the 
synthesis brings together under univocal simple predication a 
complex causal classification which is available for unpacking. 


Contrafactuals and dispositionals. The treatment of causal 
categorizalion as a mode of classification throws some rather 
obvious light on both contrafactual statements and disposition 
terms. The relation between contrafactual statements, disposition 
terms, and causal claims has been often remarked upon, but 
preoccupation with truth in terms of truth tables and with the 
range of quantifiers has precluded less formal considerations which 
might have been more fruitful. 

Consider this statement: “If the Navy had had Von Braun, 


’ 


they would have had the first U.S. satellite.” Both the p and the q 


of this conditional are false. On the truth tables, interpreted 
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according to the paradigm p > q, it would thus be true on logical 
grounds alone, and hence no material consideration could be 
brought against it. Such an interpretation is clearly comic. 

In the example given, the truth value of the conditional is not 
a mere function of the truth value of its subordinate propositions.” 
The credibility of the contrafactuals depends on an analysis of the 
propositions into terms. Further, the terms of many contra- 
factuals do not univocally designate the same entity wherever they 
occur. Rather, we may have to look to the consequent to decide 
what the terms in the antecedent are naming. Then we may have 
grounds for assessing the alleged dependency of q upon p. 
Suppose, for example, we take “If the Navy had had Von Braun” as 
the antecedent in every case, and use the following sentences as 
consequents: 


(1) They would have had the first U.S. satellite. 

(2) Their top missile scientist would have had two words in 
his last name. 

(3) Their top missile scientist would have been German born. 

(4) They couldn't have counted on their chief for Chinese 
translations. 


Hach of these consequents determines a different designation 
for “Von Braun.” The whole man is not needed. Only a limited 
abstraction, defined in each case by the consequent, is required. 
Other characteristics, e.g., his marital status, might be required 
for the judging of other contrafactuals whose consequents call 
them forth. Probably all that is needed in (1) is an intellect 
complete with its motivation. Someone could, of course, insist 
that being German born is essential to being a Von Braun, and then 
we would be dealing with a somewhat more concrete entity, but 
still less than the whole. (2) is certifiable on logical grounds 


alone, the entity here designated by “Von Braun” being a very pale 
abstraction of a single characteristic. What is needed in (3) is a 
certain biological fact in a particular plot of geography. In (4) 


we have a characteristic—in this case a negative one, ignorance of 


® Indeed, the term “truth-value” should be dropped, since many appar- 
ent contrafactuals are elliptical probability assertions (e.g., “If you had 
been born in the nineties, you'd like the new styles”). 
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Chinese—shared by a populous class of scientists. The man 
examined is in each case given in partial view, put in some status, 
rendered a member of some class, German-born, non-literate in 
Chinese, etc. The classification given in (1), however, is a claim 
not enjoying the decidability of the other three examples. It is not 
only based on a contingency—in some sense this is true of both (3) 
and (4)—it is based on a contingency of a different sort, one 
requiring the conjoint estimate of a number of factors; it is an 
estimate aimed at the evaluation of the causal efficacy of the factors 
involved: Braun-in-action, Navy-in-action (as well as a number 
of unmentioned factors: budget, subordinate personnel, amount 
of time off for appearing before Congressional committees, etc. ) 

Contrafactual conditionals which do not rely upon logical 
relations for their acceptability affirm types of causal relationships 
to hold generally, which, therefore, had they been present in the 
particular case under examination, would have eventuated in such 
and such a way. The validation of contrafactuals of this latter 
variety depends upon two factors: first, there must be clarity as 
lo how to unpack the terms employed. In the examples above, 
“Von Braun” is the same name throughout. The entity designated 
by the use of this term in each case is an abstract entity, less than 
the whole Von Braun, but all that is needed for the argument in 
question. Each of these entities is at least distinguishable from 
the rest, although given the same linguistic label. Secondly, when 
the abstract entity is clearly discerned, the degree of plausibility 
of the argument rests upon the accuracy with which the causal 
characteristics that comprise the abstract entity can be estimated; 
e.g., in (1) Von Braun’s insight, application, determination, 
research skill, etc., all are estimated by discerning their past 
effectiveness. 

The subject of contrafactual conditionals leads easily to that of 
dispositionals or disposition terms. Usually these expressions have 
been employed to refer to predicates given for substantive terms, 
where the predication is not verifiable by simple inspection: “Table- 
sugar is water-soluble,” “Water is an incompressible fluid,” “Lead 
is easily fused.” Disposition terms are commonly taken to refer to 
essentials; i.e., if it isn’t water-soluble, it is not table sugar. 


These disposition terms serve as defining characteristics of the 
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given class. 1 shall say that they are a kind of “class-determinative” 
characteristic. They specify the classes of causal characteristics for 
the things to which they apply, but the effect specified always 
requires other conditions; sugar isn’t merely soluble, it is water- 
soluble, etc. Phrases like “easily fused” contain analytically the 
reference to other conditions. 

Let us see what is involved in this class-determination. 
Suppose | have a white crystalline solid. | can show that it is not 
sugar if it will not dissolve in water. But if | wish to define it, I 
must have positive characteristics, and usually mere appearance 
(white, crystalline, monoclinic, etc.) is insufficient to supply a 
decisive list of characteristics.” 

The extension of the list of characteristics discovered by test- 
ing—1i.e., by submitting the substance in question to situations 
where it causally interacts with the situation—is an effort in the 
direction of specificity. Such desire for specificity may be arbitrarily 
salisfied at any point. The sooner it is satisfied, the shorter the 
list of significantly different’ characteristics. My tests—i.e 


°9 


observations of effects under controlled experimentation— may stop 


al the point where the essential conditions for being a carbohydrate 
have been met. [| may go further and stop with disaccharides; the 
list of characteristics will be longer, for the smaller class. If | am 
to differentiate table sugar from maltose, | must make my list of 
significant differences still longer. The point I make is familiar, 
save in one possible respect, namely, that causal analysis is a form 
of class-determination. Causal analysis is a form of class-determi- 
nation. When I test, | bring about certain results. These results 
open the possibility that one of a known set of agencies is 
responsible for the result. To minimize the hazard of affirming 
the consequent, | use other tests on the same substance, thus 
limiting the range of possible true antecedents, or—what is the 
same thing—narrowing the range of possible substances which the 
tested substance may be. Hach effect observed in a lest used 


© As has been remarked before, a causal theory of perception presents 
even these characteristics as causally defined; namely, they are the effect of 
the confrontation of sense and object. No such causal theory is required, 
however, in the present essay, since the interest of this essay is to establish 
the conception that causal analysis is always class determinative, rather than 
that all class-characteristics are causal. 
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specifies a class (e.g., all those substances which melt at 186° C). 
The overlapping of such classes, i.e., the extension of the list of 
significantly different predicates, aims at particularity as an ideal. 
The obtaining of such class-intersects decked out as particulars 
has two functions: (a) to know, (b) to be able to predict and 
manipulate. If I confine myself to (a) as an aim, I can on 
principle never be satisfied, since | can not be sure that my tests are 
exhaustive, nor even of the proper type. In the analysis of matter 
the appearance of polymers, isomers, and isotopes is testimony to 
the various inadequacies that systems of test-and-classify may 
encounter."’ The progressive satisfaction of (a) is known as 
“basic research.” The activity involved in (b) is called “technol- 
ogy.” 

li broad outline, it will be seen that the relation shown 
between categoricals and hypotheticals is the generalization of that 
between assertions employing dispositional terms and those that 
are contrafactual in form. A categorical proposition attributes a 
characteristic to an object. A hypothetical proposition asserts a 
relation as holding between two states of affairs. Frequently the 
translation of categoricals to hypotheticals confines itself to 
hy potheticals about the future. As we have seen, such confinement 
is arbitrary. A contrafactual is a hypothetical whose antecedent 
identifies a conceivable state of affairs which in fact did not oceur. 
An assertion employing a so-called dispositional predicate is a 
categorical whose predicate refers to a characteristic that is on tap, 
so to speak (in traditional terms, is a potentiality), for the life of 
the entity designated. When | say, “This is a tiger’s footprint,” 
| employ the language of predication to assert a causal fact, but 
the causal facet identified—“mark-made-by-a-tiger”—although 
classificatory in function, is actual and complete. When I say, 
“This ball is heavy,” I refer to causal potentialities, as well as 


actualities, of the same type. (The identity of this mark as tiger- 


'! Norbert Wiener has recently suggested, in this connection, in a 
paper read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1957, 
that the non-classical determination of “fundamental” particles may come 
to be assigned to their non-fundamental character; that is, subsequent anal- 
ysis may show them to be composite, rather than simple. 
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made has future possibilities, too, but of different sorts, like those 
of casting a mold, etc.) 

At this point the topic burgeons and a number of worthy 
questions, which cannot be investigated here, arise. For instance, 
what sorts of classes are we talking about, since apparently both 
actual and possible instances can be encompassed in the same 
grouping? The point to be kept in mind is that when we predicate 
categorically, we classify overtly; when we analyze causally, we 
are also engaged in classification, so that the entity in question is 
related by its status in the causal flow to other entities exhibiting 
similar status. 


IV 


The identification of events. We have thus far dealt with 
causal analyses involving three distinguishable types of entities: 
inorganic objects (“this ball”), organic entities (“Von Braun’), 
and material substances (“sugar”). Inorganic objects generally 


have monotonous or trivial histories. Organic entities have a 
history of internally ordered change; their particularity is thus of 
a different sort from that of inorganic entities. A material 
substance like sugar has no history at all. No one has ever 
observed sugar itself so to speak, but only this or that batch of 
sugar. Any particularity this batch of sugar has far outstrips what 
chemical analysis can even aim at, let alone achieve. What partic- 
ular batch of sugar I have is indifferent to me as tester or user, so 
long as it is sugar. The same is true of all the stuffs of both 
common sense and science: wood, turpentine, air, penicillin. 
Kach term refers to a usable range of aggregate properties; e.g., 
the “air” may vary in its range of percentages for constituent gases; 
even the “sugar” may or may not include carbon 14 atoms. 
Such stuffs may, in addition, be dealt with as particulars, but 
through spatiotemporal specificity, or by non-essential relational 
predication: e.g., the air in-this-tube or the pink-stained 
sugar, ete. It is a characteristic of these pseudo-particulars that, 
on principle, a change of quantity is non-essential to them. 

There is another kind of particularity which is also given 
through causal predication; this is the particularity of the unique 
event, which is pressed into the same syntax as the other kinds 
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of entities mentioned above. Suppose | wish to identify an 
explosion. It would probably be possible to construct demands of 
individuality which would outrun any set of available tests, but in 
practice this hazard can be avoided. Suppose, now, that somebody 
ask me, “What kind of an explosion was it?” and I reply, “Loud.” 
I attribute at least potential causal status to the explosion; | claim 
that the explosion was such as to produce certain sensations. It is 
in the identification of singular events that the causal theory of 
perception is most attractive. An event, often being of brief 
history, will not hold still while its contents are analyzed. Again, 
if | say, “Big,” | am speaking either of loudness or of amount of 
damage done, and so on, The explosion is an event, but it is given 
a substantival name and submits to predication of many kinds. 
Spatio-temporal specificity may be given to explosions as well. 
Consider the explosion, let us say, in the village hardware store. 
The designation thus given provides a usable particularity, but 
nothing very satisfactory in the way of a classification. For this 
I need the evidence which will give qualitative particularity as 
well as sheer status in the continuum. If | want to know which 
kind of explosion is under consideration, | must hitch together 
noise, damage, etc. Through these effects observed or inferred, 


the nature of the explosion becomes clearer, i.e. more specific. 
However, predicates of the sort. “loud,” “extremely destruc- 
tive,” etc., exhaust only one major kind of causal classification, 
that discerned on the side of effect. In addition, there is a distinct 
genus of causal classification which identifies the entity in question 
from the side of the cause. In this mode of classification would fall 


“ ” “ ” “ bd ” 
such terms as “nuclear, gunpowder, ammoniacal,” ete, 


It is in the case of the event that the classificatory function 
of the causal analysis becomes most marked. More abiding entities 
have characteristics whose translatability to the language of cause 
and effect is not so evident, nor so necessary. Persistent entities, 
“substanees,” are reservoirs of the outcome of the past, arrests in 
the causal flow, dammed up as potentiality, upon which the future 
will draw. The more or less statically conceived qualities which 
we use to define them provide us with a basis for extrication of the 
substantial entity from the complexities of time and space. But 


once we conceive the substantial entity as having an actual status 
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in temporal passage, the causal significance of its qualities rises to 
the surface again. It is at this point that categorical attribution 
must be dropped, and causal classilicalion undertaken, lest signif- 
icance in the process of nature be ignored by static classification. 

The description of events also serves to bring into clear focus a 
fact previously ignored, that causal classification is of two major 
types. We identify by the intersection of causal antecedents, as 
well as by concomitance of possible outcomes. Thus sugar is that 
substance which is the result of a patterned juxtaposing of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen atoms. On the other hand it is also that 
substance which melts at 186° C, is dehydrated by sulphuric acid, 
is readily soluble in water, etc. There is a great complexity of 
types of predication which are thus elliptically and uniformly 
expressed in a highly standardized logical, and even grammatical, 
form, despite differences of ontological function. In view of this 
fact, paradoxes in the application of a simple language of descrip- 
tion should not be surprising. 


The belief in causal determinism may now be seen to be really 
nothing but an old friend, the conviction that particulars are 
simply intersects of universals. 


(1) (a) Static analysis of an entity is provided by treating it 
as the unique common intersect of its qualities, conceived as 
universals. (b) Particularities of time and place may also be used 
for identification (not analysis), but these are not regarded as 
essential, (c) Linguistically, the universals are exhibited as 
predicates.’ 

(2) (a) Dynamic analysis of an entity is provided by treating 
it as the intersect of its causes and its effects, either actual or 
possible. It is the joint outcome of antecedent causes, it is the 
reliably same contributor to a number of actual and possible 
different outcomes, that is the common factor in them, e.g. the 


* Occasionally an unknown predicate may be identified by reference 
to its object, rather than vice versa, e.g., “Chartreuse is the color of young 
willow buds.” 
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actual pressure in the hand, the possible dent in the lawn, etc. 
(b) Here too particularities of time and place often stand in a non- 
essential role, if the entity be dealt with as object, precisely because 
objects are supposed to be indifferent to location. But if the entity 
be dealt with as event, then particularities of time and place become 
more clearly essential. (c) Linguistically, the causative status (1 
mean to include both the status of the entity as cause and its status 
as effect in using this term) of the entity may be given in qualitative 
predicate form or a variety of other forms, as we have seen. 
These forms have been only lightly touched upon.’ Predicates, 
dynamically conceived, contribute to the specificity of the entity by 
supplying classes of either causes or effects or both, in which the 
entity in question has status. 

Those two modes of analysis—or better yet, modes of spectfi- 
calion—are not only analogous, they are in the large convertible 
to one another, depending on how the entities are discriminated. 
As a result, the language employed in describing these entities may 
easily be logically ambiguous. 

Exposure of causal analysis as a method of arriving at partic- 
ulars by considering them as the intersects of universals puts the 
use of the principle of causal determinism in its proper light. 
What we want out of things observed is determinateness, in both 
senses of the word “determinate.” We want fixity of qualitative 
type—or, if we accept a range of variability for certain qualities, 
these qualities are then assumed to be non-essential, on principle; 
hence the common scientific distrust of “secondary” qualities. We 
also want to pin down the entity as to its causal status. Science 
demands classification. Science can not tolerate the unique, nor 
should it be required to. Its task is the organization of transferable 


and testable knowledge. Insofar as there is uniqueness, any test 


13 Consider, for example, the variety of types of characteristics in the 
following list of predicates usable as values for “Infants are . . .”: “young,” 
“pink,” “active,” “hard to manage when frustrated,” “subject to ten per 
cent mortality.” “Young” can be had by analysis of meaning alone; “pink” 
can be observed in a single case, in a minimal moment of perception; “active” 
can be observed in a single case, but requires a longer period of time; “hard 
to manage when frustrated” will require even longer; and “subject to ten per 
cent mortality” can not be determined by any single case at all. Yet all these 
types of predication fall into the same standardized syntax. 
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is automatically a failure, since a test relies upon similarities. 
Consequently a great deal can be done to dispel the conviction that 
there is uniqueness by simply insisting that anything which is 
knowable must be testable. If testing is the ullimate authority for 
existence, and tests are ways of referring data to classes of similars, 
then clearly there can be no existence of the unique. As one philos- 


opher of science says, “ in nature there are no unique 


things.” ** 

It will be seen that we have come by a devious route to 
Kant’s thesis about the causal necessity inherent in observed 
nature. Kant knew that it was a rule of the observed that it be 
known through an understanding which not only accepts but 
requires the presumption of a deterministic order. Kant’s insight 
did include the recognition that experience burgeons beyond the 
observable, and he showed that it takes the form of moral and 
teleological cognition as well. Thus scientific knowledge is not 
allowed to stand for the whole of cognition. Kant destroyed the 
notion of a transcendent substantial self as an object of knowledge, 
and he sought to reestablish it in the unity of freedom in a moral 
agent. The uniqueness which science not only could not obtain 
but must either deplore or obtain by the non-qualitative specificity 
of spatio-temporal location is absolutely essential to moral 
responsibility. Kant dealt with these matters primarily from the 
side of freedom. He does not seem to have emphasized sufficiently 
(and Hegel followed him in this error) that the condition of 
freedom is uniqueness. The free entity can not be entirely dissolved 
into its status as common member of sets of similars. Kant’s 
results were less than successful as a result. For if motivation 
through interest rather than out of respect for the moral law robs 
man of his individuality, by making it the outcome of external 
accidents of time and place, motivation from rational duty alone 
fares no better in providing us with a person. It is true that we 
may have the integrity required for personal identity, but the self 
constituted through obedience to the rational law is the same for 


all rational beings; individual identity is thus lost. There seems 


J. Metallman, Delerminizm nauk przyrodniczych (Krakow, 1934), 
p. 332, cited by Leon Chwistek, The Limits of Science, trans. H. C. Brodie 
and A. P. Coleman (New York, 1948), p. 263. 
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to be little to choose from between having oneself divided up into 


strands that lead inescapably to a prior and external environment, 
or being swallowed up by the vast impersonality of a universal 
reason. Even speculating for Kant, the best we can hope for 
individual personality is that it arises from or is the way a universal 
law is brought to these concrete particular circumstances. But 
this bringing is a temporal affair and can not itself be accounted 
for in terms of universals. 

Kant was right in discerning that scientific understanding 
rested firmly upon the organization of perceptual data in the 
causal mode. Tle was mistaken in supposing that such organiza- 
tion excluded all novelty. What Kant misinterpreted was the 
novelly of each new moment of experience; in so doing he remained 
Newtonian in his conception of time. Newton had tucked all the 
novelly that scientific description can afford, namely, that of tem- 
poral advance, into the concept of a uniformly moving empty 
medium. Indeed, if one stops to ask himself what time is, for 
Newton, in view of the fact that it is not encounterable as pure, 
it seems to be litthe more than the uniform sequence of novelty. 
But the more we look at Newtonian time, the more the uniformity 
(the repeated cycles of the clock, the seasons, the earth's rotation ) 
comes to the fore and the more the novelty glides away. Newton's 
time is thus remarkably like that of the Greeks. 

Kant appreciated the Newtonian conception, although he 
reproduces that conception as a mode of intuition. (a) fastening 
his attention on the primacy of substances——“the permanence of 
the real in time’——and (b) treating causal interaction as a relation 
primarily between substances * and (c) regarding qualities as the 


16 


mere “filling of time,” "* he reproduces the Newtonian illusion 
faithfully. We no longer have the luxury of employing this 
illusion. What was long known to introspection is now insisted 
upon by physical science, namely, that time is an abstraction from 
the flow of events. There is no concrete but empty medium. 


Time is derivative. This fact poses a nice problem for the philos 


A close examination of Kant will show that he actually chafed against 
this restriction and sometimes breached it; see, e.g., B 230-231, B 236-237 
(Smith, pp. 216-217, 220-221). 

16 B 184 (Smith, p. 185). 


15 
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opher or scientist who would like to deny uniqueness in nature. 
The uniqueness presents itself directly in the novel moment of 
new time. Since time is an abstraction from the concrete events 
we must suppose the novel element in abstract time to have been 
present in its undistilled form in the events to begin with. Indeed, 
ironically, the discernment of that natural order which is 
formulated into scientific law requires not only the similarities that 
lead to causal classification but the differences which keep a 
number of instances distinct. The repetition of different instances 
is considered to contribute substantially to the demonstrative 
weight that a scientific law has. And there must be an ontological 
basis for such difference. It will not do to shrug it off as mere 
“numerical” difference. What does “numerical difference” mean, 
ontologically, to those entities which bear this relation to one 
another as they appear, serially ordered? 


The aim of science is to keep such novelty at the sheer level of 


temporal novelty. If it arises as qualitative singularity, then 


disorder ensues and revision is necessary, but the aim is the same: 
comprehensive classification, either static or dynamic or both. 

It would be largely whimsical to assert that in discerning an 
essential novelty in every new event—let us say that event which is 
the existence of some electron through a given patch of time—one 
had established the idea that there is freedom in nature. “Freedom” 
is a manifestly anthropomorphic term. The further you get from 
human beings, taxonomically, in its employment, the more 
treacherous the usage becomes. Analogously, it is much less risky 
to speak of the “love” of a dog for its master than to attribute the 
same affection to a goldfish. Speaking anthropomorphically, it 
does not seem that the clectron exploits the novelty of temporal 
advance very much. Its behavior is (within certain limits) vastly 
predictable and unoriginal. There are human equivalents. Year 
after year the same lecturer will open the same lecture with the 
same joke, later complaining that students seem to be pretty much 
the same. Ido wish to insist, however, that no analysis of nature, 
especially the scientific one, can rid itself of the idea of novelty 
which is the negative condition for freedom. Ideally, science 
exhibits this novelty as mere temporal newness, but any notion of 
prediction insists upon novelty, namely, that the new instance will 
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conform, i.e., meet the requirements of previous classification. It 
will not do, however, to impose these iron standards on all aspects 
of events, if only because such standards are proper to observation 
and observational inference. Observation and its inferences are 
not the only modes of cognition. Kant knew this to be so; 
Kierkegaard was more acutely aware of it. Crudely, we may say 
that an event can be known “from the inside” as well as observed, 
and this is so even where manifest regularities appear in such 
events. My habits, for instance, embodied as they are in my 
consciousness, are quite different as consciously felt from what 
they are as observed, by myself or any other observer. 


Vl 


In the light of the foregoing remarks, we can approach the 
theory of psychic determinism in a new way, stating the use and 
limits of determinism in psychic analysis. 

The intuition of personal identity is neither satisfied by, nor 
subsumable under, categories of observation, either direct or 
indirect. In static terms this means that the integrity of the 
individual person is such that when known it can not be under- 


stood as the mere intersect of universals, however much it may be 
so analyzed—and indeed must be analyzed, if the person in 
question is to be brought under scientific understanding. In 
dynamic terms this same integrity is evidenced in the intuition of 
creative novelty in the act of choice. On the side of observation it 
is no mere facon de parler to say, of a man, that his integrity is 
such that he will not be swayed by external circumstance but will 


hold to his principles. The predictability of such a man’s action is 
the evidence of his freedom from what might otherwise be coercive 
circumstance. But it is not a predictability which can be traced to 
external origins without loss of meaning. 

It should take no more than minimal self-knowledge for men 
to know that they are not mere intersects of universals, without 
appeal to existentialist Angst. What are we to say then to the 
marked, but far from reliable, success that psychoanalysis and 
related arts have had in bringing the personal lives of men into a 


therapeutic focus by deterministic diagnoses of the self? 
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In the first place, it is the extreme case which usually justifies 
the Freudian argot and practice best. The behavior of the patient 
is what brings tum to the analyst or therapist, on the supposition 
that there is a discoverable causal pattern which is responsible for 
his behavior. No voluntarist should then protest because the 
Kreudian proceeds on the presumption of determinism. The 
presumption behind submission to therapy or analysis is that the 
patient has lost control; he’s no longer in charge. In terms of the 
foregoing analysis he does not have a certain set of characteristics 
which are causally analyzable; they have him. Analysis or 
therapy proposes to rid him of his bondage, not to have him 
exchange one master for another. Analysis thus is deterministic 
in its diagnosis, but certainly not so in ils therapeutic function. 
Consider the role of the analyst in his practice. Common prefer- 
ence puts the analys{ in a largely passive role, often merely lead- 
ing out, guiding through directed questioning, Socratically. At 
bottom it must be the patient who does the “seeing,” there must 
be subjective recognition of the origins of his malady, which can 
be drilled into him neither by pure external verbal pressure nor by 
the bluntness of experience. The analyst does not withhold inter- 
pretations because of technical ignorance, but on grounds of 
principle. What happens in therapy or analysis is the provision 
of data through which the entrapped self can become a free self. 
The novelty of mere temporal advance is the external evidence of 
the freshness of each sequent moment. “Where there's life 
there's hope” is a sentimental formulation of a profound meta- 
physical insight. Its familiarity robs it of its significance. “Life” 
means the possibility of exploiting the novelty inherent in the 
future. The more passive the role of the analyst or therapist, the 
greater the presumption is that the patient himself will exploit the 
novelty inherent in temporal advance, to breach his fixed relations 
with his submerged past or his unconscious and frustrated 
impulses. 

Psychic diagnosis is clearly deterministic; psychic therapy, 
insofar as it relies upon an act or acts of knowledge by the patient 
places its hope in the individual person's capacity to come to a new 
understanding. Clearly the act of understanding must be in some 
degree independent of the causal histories of the things understood. 
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Psychic therapy draws upon richer resources for its results than 
the mere fixed past. It is not likely that when Freud wrote, “The 
voice of the intellect is soft but persistent,” ’’ he meant to be 
speaking of an entity (the intellect) which could be analyzed 
without loss into its constituent elements of genetic inheritance, 
cultural pattern, and childhood environment, if for no other reason 
than that it is the task of the conscious ego to adjust the pressures 
exerted by these factors to one another. That the conscious ego 
has this role indeed demands that its operations be disciplined by 
the claims which these various types of causal influence make upon 
it and upon one another. But if it genuinely has the task of 
adjudication among causal factors, then the performance of its task 
must be in some degree independent of the coercion of such factors. 
Indeed, according to Freud it is at that point when the “rider” has 
lost control of the “horse” and is merely swept along by its 
“locomotive energy’ —that is, the point at which the ego can not 
exert its function of the guidance of the energies of the id, has 
lost its freedom——that the neurotic anxiety which may presage a 
total collapse of personality appears.” 

I do not wish here to subscribe to, nor to oppose, the Freudian 
analysis of the self. I merely wish to show that the alleged 
determinism of the Freudian analysis is a presupposition of a 
method of diagnosis, but could hardly function as the dominant 
notion in therapy. That determinism is so characteristic of the 
Freudian apostleship is largely assignable to an exaggerated respect 
for the successes of the physical sciences together with a naive 
translation of methodological presuppositions into metaphysical 
first principles. Even where Freud uses the metaphor of “servant” 
for the causally oppressed ego, he still vigorously insists on it as a 


“separate being.” ** Freud’s voluntarism is at best cautiously put 
forward in the implication of analytic metaphor and the end of 
therapeutic practice. Where it is present it is evidently thought to 
depend upon knowledge in the sense of recognition or perhaps even 


17 See Franz Alexander's article using this quotation as a title in Psycho 
analytic Review, XXVIII (1941). 

18 Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 
trans. W. J. H. Sprott (New York, 1933), pp. 108-110. The quoted terms 
are Freud’s. 


19 Tbid. 
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confrontation. But where it does appear it allies itself with the 
great tradition which is at least as old as Socrates and survives 
still in the philosophy of Whitehead, that freedom is obtained 
through self-knowledge. 

The Freudian psychology is a singular achievement. As a 
discipline it has one foot planted squarely in what | have called 
the observational sciences, those which explain entities in terms of 
the causal classes to which they belong. On the other hand, it 
presumes the possible freedom—i.e., self-determinism—of the 
entities comprising its subject matter. Indeed the standard 
procedure in the treatment of any neurosis falls into two polar 
phases: (a) There is the calculated developing of a new neurosis, 
the so-called “transference neurosis.” Here the patient is 
intentionally led to transfer repression and attitude to the analyst, 
who becomes the target for discharge of aggression. “The core of 
these reactions,” says one authority, “is a dependent attitude.” ” 
(b) The second phase, which may in point of practice emerge 
gradually through analysis, has the opposite end in view, namely, 
the resolution of the transference, permitting independence to arise. 
The aim here is the development of an ego “maintaining its 
integrity even where it recognizes repressed alien tendencies. 
These become part of the conscious personality which deals with 
them by control, renunciation, and modification but no longer 


needs to deny or repress them. 


Vil 


If we proceed further along the lines indicated, some positive 
doctrine of freedom will necessarily emerge. Such a continuation 
is beyond the aim of the present essay; yet an indication of how 
this doctrine takes a positive form must be given, if only to divert 
the objections of reductionists who would treat the uniqueness of 


20 Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1948), 
p. 281. 

=! Ibid., p. 298; italics mine. The actual context here is that of alien 
tendencies as represented through dreams, but the principle obviously holds 
for any alien tendency; see pp. 281-300 
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the concrete individual as merely the unique combination of factors 
known by group classification. 

The argument of this essay may be rephrased and summarized 
as follows: The archaic and unprovable assumption of absolute 
determinism has a viability and usefulness which warrant 
analysis. Its language is exclusively the language of efficient 
causation. This language has a variety of syntactic forms, but all 
are efforts to classify the entities to be explained. The results are 
what | have called “causal classification,” such that the entity in 
question is assumed to be exhaustively explained and understood 
as the unique common member or intersect of a group of classes, 
each class being composed of entities defined by what they either 
engender or result from. Such classes are defined by phrases like 
“melts at 107° C,” “is phototropic,” “is deficient in vitamin C,” 
“was reared by a single parent,” and so on. Such causal 
classifications, like more clear-cut, simply qualitative classifications 
such as “red” (which is also capable of translation to causal status, 
in theories employing causal accounts of perception), are uni- 
versals. ‘The intersect of these classes, however, is a compler uni- 
versal, not a particular thing at all. All that is required of any 
member of a class is that it have a certain characteristic or charac- 
teristics (in the case of a complex universal), not that it turn over 
its identity to the universal. Indeed it is of the essence that the 
member and the class be kept distinct, even where there be but 
one member, since members have a concreteness of time and place 
which do not attach to the universal. We can then see that “sugar” 
is of course a spurious particular. Since it is defined purely in 
qualitative or causal terms, then which particular piece of sugar 
we refer to is unimportant. But even where we propose to 
designate a genuinely particular thing like “Yon Braun” or “the 
explosion in the hardware store,” we still are confronted with 


abstraction. In the case of Yon Braun, any particular statement 


about him designates an abstract entity, and even the multiplica- 


tion of abstract characteristics, while it may minimize the risk of 
misidentification and increase the capacity to explain, carries with 
it no intrinsic warrant of completing the analysis. Such a warrant 
can be had only by its being issued in advance. If only (efficient) 


causal classification explains, then all explanation is in terms of 
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efficient cause. The procedure, and its argument, are circular. 
But suppose someone to hold that only what is explainable (in the 
previous sense ) exists; [| may then justly ask for his warrant for 
this statement. ‘Testability may be the ultimate justification for 
explainability, but it certainly need not be for encounterability. 

I have used the term “explain” to refer to “make intelligible 
by efficient causal analysis,” and have put the term “under- 
standing” aside for other, larger purposes. In the first section | 
proposed that efficient causal explanation may very well not 
exhaust the understandability of nature. The terms are chosen 
advisedly from the point of view of both etymology and usage. 
To explain is etymologically to flatten out or make simple; to 
understand is to stand under, to discern the underpinnings. One 
explains a machine, one understands a work of art. And it is not 
merely a sentimental tribute to say that a Saint Francis understands 
birds better than an expert on the mechanics of aerial animal 
locomotion. 

It is incorrect to suppose, however, that there is a sharp jump 
from science to art, and that one is characterized by the wholly 
objective data which will coerce all who belong to the democracy 
of the senses into uniform acceptance and understanding, while 
the other is characterized by the purely subjective authority whose 
possession is battled over by warring aristocracies of the finer 
things in life. For example, it is the combination of objective 
explanation and subjective understanding which makes the practice 
of psychoanalysis possible. As we move beyond the least level of 
understanding, that of efficient causal explanation, we encounter 
the concept of purpose as an explanatory concept. It is purpose 
which has never been purged from the language of the biological 
sciences, for very good reasons. It is purpose which shows the 
subordination of various patterns of efficient causes to one another, 
which subordination would simply have to be de facto unexplained, 
if we accepted efficient causation alone as adequate. It is the 
degree of purpose which distinguishes the living from the non- 
living; i.e., it is purpose which is objectively discoverable in the 
extent to which the novelty of the new moment has become 


incorporated into a growing entity or has been allowed to pass by 
x4 ; | 


in the simple reiteration characteristic of a merely persisting 
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entity. It is purpose which makes freedom and determinism 
compatible in men. It is purpose which distinguishes an 


organized community of men from a geographical accumulation 
of men. But all of these matters carry us far beyond the aim of 
the present study, which has been merely to show how the concept 
of efficient cause works in the advancement of the understanding. 
It can add indefinitely to explainability, to causal classification, to 
analysis, and prediction, but it can not substitute itself for the 
whole of understanding; it can never weave a net with small 
enough mesh to catch genuine individuals, since it deals in classes, 
and it cannot as a mere method generate any iron laws which are 
sufficient for every aspect of existence. 


Yale University. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO MODAL LOGIC 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


Introduction 


_ theory of the alethic modalities of propositional necessity, 
possibility and their cognates is well known, and the logic of these 
concepts has been investigated extensively.’ In an effort to devise 
a more flexible logical instrument, better suited for the application 
of modal logic in certain philosophical contexts, G. H. von Wright 
has supplemented the familiar logic of absolute modalities by 
inaugurating a theory of conditional modalities.” -Hlere, instead 
of the (absolute) modalities “” p” for “p ts possible” and “( jp” 
for “p is necessary,” we find the concepts of conditional possibility 
and necessity, with “P(p/q)” to be interpreted as “p is possible 
given q,” and “N(p/q)” to be interpreted as “p is necessary given 
q.”* It is the object of the present paper to introduce yet two 
other, new modalities. The first of these represents the idea of 
conditional realization, with “A(p/q)” standing for “p is actual 
given q,” and the second innovation is a probability modality, with 
“L(p/q)” standing for “p is probable (or likely) given q.” It 
is my primary aim to present a detailed consideration of the 
meaning of these modalities, and of their formal logic. Also some 
brief observations on the uses and implications of these two in- 
novations in modal logic will be offered. 


1 A fine introduction to modal logic is G. TH. von Wright’s book, An 


Essay in Modal Logic (Amsterdam, 1951). 

? Von Wright's system was first presented in his paper “A New System 
of Modal Logic,” Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philos 
ophy, Brussels 1953, V, 59-63. A much expanded version of this paper is 
presented under the same title in von Wright, Logical Studies (London, 
1957), pp. 89-126. 


* Von Wright employs “M” (for méglich) in place of “P” (for possible) . 
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ll. Conditional Realization 


The idea of conditional realization arises out of a gap in von 
Wright’s theory of conditional modalities. The traditional tri- 
chotomy of the propositional modalities of necessity, possibility, 
and actuality—reflected in the notations “( Jp", “4p”, and “p” 
in modal systems—is not carried over into von Wright's system of 
conditional modalities. Instead, we find only the two modalities 
of conditional necessity, “N(p/q)” (p is necessary given q), and of 
conditional possibility, “P(p/q)” (p is possible given q). What 
is missing here, and lacking in a very obvious way indeed, is a 
third modality “A(p/q)” standing for “p is actual (i.e. is the case) 
given q.” This modality must clearly be governed by the rules 
that: (1) N(p/q) entails A(p/q), (2) A(p/q) entails P(p/q), 
and (3) A(p/q) and q, given conjointly, entail p.“ The relation- 
ship that holds between “p” and “q” when this actuality-modality 
obtains between them, i.e. when “A(p/q)” is true, I designate as 
conditional realization. The justification for this designation of 
“A” as an actuality-modality derives from the following consid- 
erations. Let “t” and “f” be propositional constants representing 
the truth-values true and false, respectively. Now we have: 
(1. 0 p<>N(p/t), (2) 6 (p)=> P(p/), (3) 0 ~p 
<—~ N(f/p), and (4) 6 ~p<—> P(f/p). These relationships 
provide the basis for a partial analogy between “A” on the one 
hand, and “N” and “P” on the other, an analogy which provides 
the grounds for characterizing “A” as an actuality modality. For 
it satisfies the conditions that A(p/t)—> p and A(f/p)—> ~ p. 

These considerations suffice to indicate the character of con- 
ditional realization as a modal relationship “intermediate” in logical 
strength between the modalities of conditional necessity and con- 
ditional possibility. I now turn to a more detailed examination 
of the interpretation of this concept. 

The intended meaning of the concept of conditional realization 
is suggested, though in a manner that is admittedly vague, by the 
phraseology: “Whenever (the state of affairs characterized by) 
the proposition q is realized, (the state of affairs characterized 


* Here, and throughout, quotation-marks are omitted, and symbols used 
autonymously, where confusion cannot result. 
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by) the proposition p is realized.” This description is ambiguous, 
because it is rather indefinite regarding the specific nature of the 
connection between q and p. The following four possibilities 
appear to be left open by the phraseology here employed: 


(1) The relationship between q and p is that of conditional necessity, 
so that we have N(p/q). (This includes the case of entailment, i.e., 
of p being a logical consequence of q). 

(2) The relationship between q and p consists in what I shall term 
de lege causality, in that there is a body of natural laws L (i.e. a group 
of inductively well-established laws of the natural sciences) such that p 
can be derived as a logical consequence from the body of information 
consisting of q and L conjointly. 

(3) The connection of q to p consists in what I shall term de facto 
causality, in that it is an inductively well-founded proposition, directly 
and simply, that a state of affairs of the type characterized by q is 
realized whenever circumstances of the type described by p occur. 
(Unlike (2) above, this includes those inductively well-founded empiri- 
cal correlations that neither amount to nor are based on natural laws). 
(4) The connection between q and p is merely an “accidental” one, in 
that it “just so happens” that q and p are appropriately connected, 
Without dependence upon any inductively well-founded generalization. 
For example, let “q” state the circumstance that “X is B’s neighbor,” 
where B is known to reside in London, and let “p” describe the 
eventuality that “X resides in London.” Now whenever the circum- 
stance q is realized by a person, the corresponding event p is indeed 
also realized, but this is due solely to the purely contingent or accidental 
fact that B happens (presently) to reside in London, and does not 
involve recourse to any inductively well-founded fact. 


It will be remarked that these four alternative connections 
between g and p are listed in order of decreasing logical strength 
of the connecting link obtaining between them. Now the con- 
cept of conditional realization, as here intended, is to be understood 
to include all three of the eases (1)-(3), but will exclude the 
weakest case of a purely accidental connection, i.e., case (4). The 


relationship of conditional realization will thus obtain between q 


and p whenever p’s realization given q derives either from purely 
logical, i.e. deductive considerations, or else from causal, i.e., 
inductive grounds. The only prima facie admissible case that is 
to be excluded is that of a merely “accidental,” rather than rule. 
governed connection: the applicability of the concept of con- 
ditional realization is intended and stipulated to be confined to these 
cases in which some specification of the idea of rule-governed con- 
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nections is forthcoming. (1 will revert below to a discussion of 
the reason for this exclusion. ) 


In order to provide an exact and rigorous foundation for the 
concept of conditional realization, | propose next to examine the 
rules which govern the formal logic of this concept. As the basis 
for a formal articulation of the logical theory here in question, 
the following six rules will be laid down, to serve in the capacity 


of axioms for conditional realization: 
(RI) If p is realized given q, and q ts the case, then p: 
[A(p/q) & q| > Pp. 
If p is necessary given q, then p ts realized given ¢: 
N(p/q)— A(p/q) . 


(3) Hf gq is self-consistent, and not-p is realized given 4, 


then p is not realized given q: 
P(q/q)— [A(~ p/q) > ~ A(p/q)}. 


If ris necessary given p, then if p is realized given q, 
r will be realized given q: 


N(r/p)— [A(p/q)— A(r/q)]. 


If p is realized given gq, and r also, then p ts realized 
given q and r (jointly): 


[A(p/q) & A(r/q)| — A(p/q & r). 


If p is realized given q, and ris realized given p and q 
(jointly), the p and r are (jointly) realized given q: 


[A(p/q) & A(r/q & p)|— A(p & r/q). 


The consistency of this axiom system can be seen by inter- 


’ “ee ” “ee 


preting “A(.../---)” as “--- D ...", e., as “--- materially 


. . ” 
implies ... 


In virtue of the intended meaning of “A(.../---)” the in 
formal, intuitive justification of each of these axioms ts at once 
apparent. Of course, the intuitive acceptability of the axioms for 


the intended interpretation of “A” does not entail that of the 
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axiom-system as a whole, since this requires also the acceptability 
of their consequences, however remote. Such justification awaits 


elaboration of the consequences of these rules, and will in part be 


provided through the theorems to be exhibited. 

Some of the leading consequences of R1-R6 will now be given. 
Such derived rules will be presented here without proof: the proofs 
are without exception elementary and straightforward. These 
theorems are listed in a natural deductive sequence. In each 
instance those previously established propositions that are needed 
for the proof are indicated. 


(R7)  A(p/t)— p, by RI. 
(R8) A(f/p)—-> ~p, by RI. 
(RO) A(t/q), by R2. 
(R10) A(p/f), by R2. 
(R11) A(p/p), by R2. 
(R12) A(p & r/q)— [A(p/q) & A(r/q)], by Ré4. 
(R13) P(q/q)— [A(p/q)— P(p/q)], by R2, R3. 
(R14) [A(p/q) & A(r/q)|— A(p & r/q), by RS, R6. 
(R15) A(p & r/q)<—> [A(p/q) & A(r/q)], by R12, R14. 
(R16) [A(p/q) v A(r/q)|— A(p v r/q), by R4. 
(R17) A(p & r/q)— A(p/q & r), by RS, R12. 
(R18) [A(p/q) & A(r/q & p)|— A(r/q), by R6, R12. 
(R19) ~ A(p/q)— P(~ p/q), by R2. 
(R20) P(q/q)— [A(p/q)—> ~ A(~ p/q)], by BS. 
(R21) [A(p/q) & A(~ p/q)| > N(~ q/q), by RBS. 
(R22) P(q/q)— [A(p/q)—> P(p/p)], by R2, B3. 
(R23) P(q/a)— {{A(p/q) & A(r/q)|] — P(p/r)}, 

by R2, R3. 


(R24) P(q/qa)— {A(p v r/q)— [A(p/q)v A(r/q)]}, 
by R14, R20. 
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(R25) P(q/q) > {A(p v r/q) <> [A(p/q) v A(r/q)]}, 
by R16, R24. 


Here only those derived rules have been listed which are of 
the utmost importance either for an understanding of the logical 
nature of the relationship of conditional realization, or for the 
special purposes of the ensuing discussion. R38, R15 and R25 are 
especially revealing in indicating that conditional realization is in 
effect subject to most of the usual operations of conjunction, nega- 
tion, and disjunction, respectively, as familiar from the ordinary 
logic of assertion. R18 is of special importance because it is only 
in this complex form that a transitivity relationship obtains for 
conditional realization, and not in the simple form: 


[A(p/q) «& A(r/p)| ‘i A(r/q) 


This feature, as we shall shortly see, is of special significance for 
the concept of conditional realization. 


Wl. Conditional Realization and “Causal Implication” 


In the fundamentals of its conception, the idea of conditional 
realization is akin to the idea of causal implication introduced by 
A. W. Burks.’ Burks introduced the (unconditional) modalities 
“is necessary on causal grounds” (which [ will symbolize as “Ne” ) 


and “is possible on causal grounds” (“Pe”). Here we have: 


Pe(p) <— w~ Ne(~ —P). And we can introduce a concept of 
“causal implication” by the definition: C(p/q) = ou Ne(q Dd p). 
However, while there are indeed similarities between Burks’ 


“causal implication” and the present concept of “conditional 
realization,” there is one very fundamental point of difference be 
tween them which is brought out in the following passage of 
Burks’ original paper: 


We intend | bv a statement that certain conditions causally tmply 
the occurrence of some event] to assert that the conditions expressed 
are causally sufficient to make . the statement describing the occur 


5 


5 A.W. Burks, “The Logic of Causal Propositions,” Mind, LX (195) 
363-382. (See also the writer’s review of this in The Journal of Symbolic 
Logie, \VE (1951), 277-278 and “On the Presuppositions of Induction.” 
this Review, VITE (1955), 574-611.) 
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rence of the event true. By “sufficient conditions” we mean a set of 
conditions complete with respect to negative properties as well as 
positive ones (i.e., counteracting causes must be explicitly mentioned) 
sufficient to cause the state of affairs expressed by the consequent.® 


Thus Burks’ concept of causal implication is intended to involve 
the requirement that the description of the causing circumstances 
in which an event is realized must be such as to exclude explicitly 
all conceivable modification of these circumstances in which reali- 
zation of the event is precluded. In other words, when we have 


C(p/q), the requirement must be met that there can be no state- 
ment r, logically compatible with q such that C(~ p/q & r). 


This requirement of “negative sufficiency” entails very serious and 
damaging consequences for the concept of causal implication. 

For one thing, the requirement of negative sufficiency has 
the effect of rendering the concept of causal implication virtually 
impracticable of application. The description of the circumstances 
sufficient not only for realization of an event, but also complete 
with respect to the exclusion of all imaginable countervailing pos- 
sibilities, is a task that is hopelessly cumbersome. It makes the 
concept of causal implication effectively impossible of application 
to actual cases. In science and in common life, while we do 
indeed often know that an event occurs under some describable set 
of circumstances, we are seldom if ever able to specify all of the 
conceivable further modifications of these circumstances that would 
interfere with the realization of the event in question. In the 
interest of having a concept that can be applicable in practice, it 
is therefore necessary to drop Burks’ requirement of such “negative 
sufficiency” in the characterization of causal circumstances. 

I shall shortly advert to another and even more serious con- 
sequence of this requirement, namely that it in effect reduces this 
concept of an intendedly causal implication to logical implication, 
in that when we have C(p/q), with strict fulfillment of the require- 
ment of “negative sufficiency,” then q must be such as actually to 
entail p. For the moment, let it suffice to remark that while con- 
ditional realization is indeed in some respect similar to Burks’ 
concept of causal implication, it differs from this in the details of 


*A. W. Burks, art. cit., pp. 368-382 
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the intended relationship between the propositions linked by it, 
and in particular, it does not involve the requirement of “negative 
sufficiency.” 

It is quite illuminating to examine some of the propositions 
which fail to be rules of conditional realization and to consider the 
implications which these failures hold for the meaning of this con- 
cept. The most notable example of such a non-rule of conditional 
realization is: 


(NI) (r— q)—> [A(p/q)—> A(p/r)]. 


It may actually appear, on the first view, that this qualifies as a 
very plausible additional rule of conditional realization. Its accept- 
ance would, however, prove fatal for the usefulness of the theory, 
for it would nullify its applicability to the purposes it is intended 
to serve. Clearly, NI has the consequence, 


(N2) A(p/q)—> A(p/q & r). 


The implication of N2 for the theory of conditional realization is 
that it establishes the requirement that in stating the circumstances 
q in which an event p is realized, our description must be so 
complete that no conceivable (logically consistent) addition to the 
description of the circumstances q could possibly preclude the 
realization of p. In consequence, N2 leads to the requirement 
that any addition to q that can militate against realization of p 
must, if A(p/q) is given, be such as to be logically incompatible 
with q. Thus not only does N2 saddle us with the cumbersome 
requirement of “negative sufficiency” in the statement of cir- 
cumstances for conditional realization, its effect is actually to 
reduce the concept of conditional realization to that of logical 
entailment. Letting the “r” of N2 be “~ p”, we see that N2 leads 
to: A(p/q)—> A(p/q¢ & ~p). But in view of R12, N2 also leads to 
A(~ p/g&~p). By R21, A(p/q) > N(~[g& ~ p|/q& ~ p), 
and so we have A(p/q)—* N(p/q). Thus acceptance of N2 has 
the effect of reducing conditional realization to conditional neces- 
sity, i.e., to entailment. 

These considerations serve to elucidate still further the dif- 
ferences between conditional realization and A. W. Burks’ concept 
of causal implication. In Burks’ system, the counterparts of N1 
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and N2, with “C” in place of “A”, obtain, laying that system open 
to the foregoing line of objection. 

Again, analogous considerations require us to reject the 
analogue of Burks’ simple transitivity rule, i.e., to reject, 


(N3) [A(p/q) & A(r/p)|— A(r/q) . 


In its place, we can have only the weaker transitivity relationships 
represented by R4 and R18. 

N1-N3 serve to clarify the contrast between conditional reali- 
zation on the one hand, and Burks’ system of causal implication 
on the other, by spelling out in an explicit way the unfortunate 


implications of the requirement of “negative sufficiency” already 


alluded to above. 

In view of these differences, and in particular in view of the 
failure of NI to be an acceptable assertion in the logic of con- 
ditional realization, it appears that this concept is not definable in 
terms of the simple, unconditional causal modalities that qualify 
statements of material implication, along the line of Burks’ defi- 
nition of causal implication. Rather, the concept of conditional 
realization should be taken to be a causal analogue to the purely 
logical conditional modalities, of the type studied by von Wright 
(in the papers cited above). 


IV. The Probability Modality 


The root idea of a probability modality is most simply stated 
in terms of absolute (i.e., unconditional) modalities. We introduce 
a new alethic modality, symbolized by “o” where op is intended to 
assert that p is probable (likely). This probability modality is 
related to those of necessity and of possibility by the relationships: 
(1) Lip op and (2) op —> © p. However, this (unconditional) 
probability modality is not definable in terms of the other modal- 
ities, nor are they definable in terms of it.’ 

The understanding of the probability modality itself, as well 
as subsequent explanations and expositions regarding it, will be 


vreally facilitated by use of the concept of a probability measure 


* This is readily shown by means of the probabilistic interpretation 
of modalities shortly to be discussed. 
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for statements. A real-valued function pr(p) defined for all state- 
ment p belonging to a body of discourse D is called a probability 
measure on D if the following three conditions are satisfied 


(PRI) If p is in D, pr(p)> 0. 
(PR2) If ~ p— p (iie., if p is necessary,() p), pr(p) = 1. 
(PR3) If p> ~ q (ie., if p and q are incompatible, 

~ (lp &q]), then pr(p v 4) = pr(p) + pr(q) . 


These three conditions, are in fact axioms for the probability fune- 
tion, and assure that pr obeys all of the usual rules of the calculus 
of probability.” Specifically, when pr(q)40, we can introduce 
a measure pr(p/q) of the conditional likelihood of p on q: 
(CP) pr(p/q) = pr(p & q) 
pr(q) 

This probability measure for statements is identical with the 
concept of a measure of degree of confirmation among statements. 
On this subject the reader is referred to R. Carnap’s Logical Foun- 
dations of Probability (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1950). Several 
methods exist for the actual computation of numerical values of 
such a measure for statements within languages of various (gen- 


erally quite simple) types, and Carnap’s book should be consulted 


for details and for references to the literature. However, no details 
regarding specific pr measures will be required here. For our 
present purposes, the notion of a probability measure for state- 
ments will be used in only a very general way, in order to simplify 
problems of explanation and exposition. 

In terms of such a measure of statement probabilities, we can 
now interpret “op” as amounting, in effect, to pr(p) > 1/2. 
Since [| p entails pr(p) = 1 (though not necessarily conversely) 
and pr(p) > 0 entails © p (though not necessarily conversely), 
we have _] p> op and op —> © p, as desired. We further have 
op-* ~o~p (though not necessarily conversely, since ~ 0 ~p 


amounts to pr(p) > 1/2, with the weak inequality). 


® See P. KR. Halmos, “The Foundations of Probability,” American 
Mathematical Monthly, LI (1944), 493-510. 
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Consequences of particular interest ensue upon returning the 
discussion to the sphere of conditional modalities. Here we intro- 
duce the conditional probability modality L(p/q), to be read, and 
interpreted, as “p is probable (likely), given q.” In terms of our 
conception of statement probabilities this is to be taken to amount 
to the requirements that the conditional probability of p on q is 
greater than one-half, i.e. pr(p/q) > 1/2. 

To begin with, it is of interest to observe that the absolute 
probability modality is readily defined in terms of its conditional 
cognate. On analogy with the relationships () p <——> N(p/t) 
and ( p <—> P(p/t), we now have op <—> L(p/t#). 


furthermore, just as we have, 


(1) [N(p/q) Og) > Op, 


and (from section Il above) , 


(R1) [A(p/q) & q] > p, 


so, as a characteristic rule of inference governing the modality of 
conditional probability we have the rule: 


(L1) [L(p/q) & q| — op. 


The rule L1 is a strict analogue of the rule R1 for conditional 
realization: in weakening the antecedent from the relationship con- 
ditional realization to that of the probability, we correspondingly 
weaken the status of the consequent from that of factuality to that 
of likelihood. 

The rationalization of this rule in terms of the intended 
meaning of the concepts involved is as follows: If L(p/q), then 
pr(p/q) > 1/2. Therefore pr(p & q)> 1/2 pr(q). But if q is 
the case, then pr(q)=1. Thus pr(p)> pr(p & q)> 1/2. 
Q.E.D. 

Some further examples of rules for the (conditional) prob- 
ability are as follows: 


(L2) ~< q— ~ Liq/p) 
(L3) L(p/q)—> ~ L(~ p/q). 
(L4) [L(p/q) & (p> r)]| > L(r/q). 
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(L5) [Sp & (p> q)| > Liq/p). 
(L6) [Sp & L(q/p)|— 6 (p & q). 


The acceptability of these rules can be checked in terms of the 
probabilistic interpretation of the probability modality. Needless 
to say, this listing is not exhaustive, and other rules for the prob- 
ability modality are readily conceived in terms of the probabilistic 
interpretation, and are easily tested by its means. 


Can Conditional Realization be Construed Probabilistically? 


The character of our explication of the probability modality 
naturally raises the question if conditional realization cannot also 
be construed in probabilistic terms. There immediately comes to 
mind the possibility of interpreting the relation of conditional 
realization A(p/q) as amounting to the probabilistic relationship 
pr(p/q) = 1, so that p is considered as being realized conditionally 
relative to q if the conditional probability of p on q is unity (one). 
Indeed it was a desire not to preclude this possibility which pro- 
vided one reason why purely “accidental” relationships were (in 
the foregoing discussion) excluded from the intended meaning of 
conditional realization. (Such accidental connections cannot be 
viewed as providing a sufficient basis for assigning a value of unity 
to the conditional probability in question. ) 

However attractive such a probabilistic conception of con- 
ditional realization may appear on first view, it cannot be accepted, 
for it does not survive critical scrutiny. To see that this is so, let 
us return to the unacceptable rules, NI-N3, discussed in section III 
above. Consider again the first of these, i.e., 


(NI) (r— q)— [A(p/q) > A(p/r)|. 


Now if r-> q, pr(~q & r)=0. And pr(p/q) = 1 amounts to 
pr(~ p & q)=90. By the former, pr(~ p & ~q & r) =0, by 
the latter, pr(>~p&q&r) = 0, and by these both, pr(~ p&r) = 0, 
i.e., pr(p/r)=1. Thus if we take A(p/q) to amount to 
pr(p/q) = 1, we are forced to accept Nl. And similarly, the 
probabilistic interpretation of conditional realization also forces 
each of the other unwanted rules N2 and N3 upon us. Thus, we 
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must reject the proposal to construe conditional realization in 
probabilistic terms. 

Of course, nothing that has been said militates against taking 
A(p/q) to mean that pr(p/q) = 1 and something else besides. We 
can safely take the second relationship to be a consequence entailed 
by the first. But we must not take them to amount to the same 
thing. 


VI. Conelusion 


In recent logical research an impressive body of evidence has 
been built up that modal logic provides a powerful instrumentality 
for the investigation and clarification of philosophical problems. 
While there is little need for modalities in those branches of logic 
which have been cultivated primarily with a view towards math- 
ematical applications (where modal ideas play no role), it appears, 
quite to the contrary, that modalities are virtually indispensable 
in philosophical logic. | wish, in concluding, to give two very 
brief indications of the potential usefulness of the foregoing con- 
siderations in modal logic for the investigation of philosophical 
questions. 

My first point relates to a philosophical application of the 
concept of conditional realization. This concept can be used in an 
explication of counterfactual conditionals. In any of the counter- 
factual relationship between two statements, i.e., “p would be so 
if q were so,” the counterfactual condition q must be causally 
relevant to the realization of p in some genuine and appropriate 
sense. It would seem that conditional realization can provide the 
requisite evidential bond between the statements of a counter- 
factual conditional, making possible an analysis of counterfactuals 
in terms of conditioned realization, on close analogy with A. Burks’ 
proposed analysis in terms of causal implication.” That is, we 
would construe “if p had been the case, then q would have been 
the case” as 6 p & ~ p & A(q/p), i.e., as amounting, in effect, 
to a statement that: (1) the counterfactual hypothesis (i.e., p) is 
indeed counterfactual (i.e., is false), (2) an assumption of the 


. 


See Burk’s papers cited above. | have already tried to set forth in 
section IIL the grounds of my view that Burks’ analysis cannot be accepted 
as it stands 
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denial of the counterfactual hypothesis is possible, and finally 
(3) there is an evidential relationship (viz., conditional realiza- 
tion) which assures us that, given the counterfactual hypothesis, 
its purported consequence would in fact ensue. In this way, the 
concept of conditional realization offers real promise as a factual 
concept capable of providing the basis of an analysis of contrary- 
to-fact conditionals. 


Another philosophical application of the foregoing consid- 
erations in modal logic relates to the concept of evidence, which 
is the central idea of the theory of inductive reasoning, where our 
interest is in good but not necessarily—as in deductive logic—con- 
clusive grounds or reasons. One of the main senses of the concept 


of evidence is surely that a statement p is “evidence” for a state- 
ment q if the assumption of p as hypothesis renders q more likely 
than not. This evidence concept, which I have elsewhere called 
presumplive evidence,” amounts to the condition that pr(q/p) 
> pr(~ q/p), which is readily shown to be equivalent with the 
condition pr(q/p)>>1/2. It therefore appears that the (con- 
ditional) probability L(q/p) is tantamount in meaning and intent 
to one of the principal interpretations of the idea of evidence. 
Thus the theory of the (conditional) probability modality has the 
potential of furnishing the epistemological basis, within an arti- 
culated system of modal logic, for the analysis of one of the cen- 
tral concepts of the theory of inductive reasoning, viz., the concept 
of evidence. 

It would appear, therefore, that conditional realization and 
the probability modality are of importance not only as modal 
concepts of logical interest in their own right, but also as furnish- 
ing the conceptual basis for significant applications in philosophical 
analysis. 


Lehigh University. 


" “A Theory of Evidence,” Philosophy of Science, XXV (1958), 83-94 











SUBJECTIVITY 
ROBERT O. JOHANN, S.J. 


O Ne cannot elaborate a philosophy of the subject without 
thinking about the subject. But the subject as thought about is 
not the subject as subject (the subject as thinking) but necessarily 
the subject as object (the object, namely, of reflective thought). 
Thus Maritain can say quite apodictically in this connection: 
“Philosophy runs against an insurmountable barrier in attempting 
to deal with subjectivity, because while philosophy of course 
knows subjects, it knows them only as objects.”' And in this, 
I think he echoes the mind of most scholastic philosophers. Hence 
the look of incomprehension when they hear themselves criticized 
for “objectifying” the subject. What else can a philosopher do? 
Indeed, the criticism seems founded on some vague desire to have 
philosophy without thought, or to have it do service as religion 
(which unlike philosophy, again according to Maritain, does enter 
“into the relation of subject to subject” *), or else it is a criticism 
to which the critics themselves are exposed. For do they not, as 
much as any scholastic, “objectify” the subject the moment they 
talk about it in general terms? * 

Founded or unfounded, these objections have not as yet 
received an adequate answer, i.e., an explanation of the possibility 
of a philosophy of subjectivity as constituting a reasonable addition 
to the philosophia perennis, a certain broadening of its perspective, 
without amounting instead to a simple jettisoning of the thought 
and gains of centuries. The writings of a Marcel, for example, do 


' J. Maritain, Eaxistence and the Ezistent, trans. L. Galantiére and 
G. Phelan (New York, 1948), p. 72. 

2 Ibid. 

® As J. de Finance, S.J. observes: “L’exigence d’objectivité continue a 
gouverner la pensée la plus passionnément subjective. Quoi qu’elle fasse et 
quelque forme subtile et recherchée qu’elle y mette, elle ne peut éviter de 
parler d’elle-méme en termes universels” Existence et Liberté (Paris, 1955), 
p. 45. See also M. Dufrenne and P. Ricoeur, K. Jaspers et la philosophie de 
Veristence (Paris, 1947), p. 331; A. De Waelhens, La philosophie de M. Hei- 
degger, 3° éd. (Louvain, 1948), p. 301. 
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not provide such an explanation. Composed wholly within the 
perspective that is in question, and a little too cavalier in their 
dismissal of scholastic thought, they cannot really come to grips 
with that thought, or thereby allay its reasonable suspicions. 
Even the work of P. de Finance is not wholly satisfactory on this 
point. As a reviewer of his latest book points oul (a reviewer who 
is otherwise unstinting in his praise), P. de Finance makes 
constant and brilliant use of insights gained from the perspective 
of subjectivity, but he skirts around, without ever really meeting 
head on, the problems it raises." 

To attempt to meet some of these problems head on is the 
purpose of the present paper. It does not pretend to meet them 
all, nor indeed to have definitively solved any of them. But it does 
seek to come to grips with several of the issues involved and to 
propose grounds on which a solution might be worked out. 
Whether it succeeds or not must be left to the reader. But when 
so much is at stake, not only in connection with understanding 
man, but also as regards the whole orientation of metaphysics, no 
one will deny that it is a matter worth discussing. 


A Matter of Words 


In order to clear the air and bring into focus the issues 
involved, we must first of all take up a question of terminology. 

What do the terms subject and object refer to? The historical 
association of these terms with the problematic of idealism, or 
again, the quite different meaning they have within the framework 
of scholastic philosophy, make a clear description of their content 
in the present context essential. For what we are dealing with 
here is not simply the distinction between knower and known. 
The subject is not being viewed merely as pensée pensante with the 
object limited to the correlative role of idea or mental repre- 
sentation (pensée pensée). In the present context the subject is 
also known, and known not merely as thinking but also as willing 
and suffering and working out, in the solitude of its liberty, its 


* A. Thiry, S.J., “Existence et Liberté. A propos d'un livre récent,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, No. 79 (Mai 1957), 519-524; see p. 524. 
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own unique destiny.” In like manner the object, if known, is not 
qualified as object simply because it is known." 

On the other hand, however, subject and object do not enjoy 
for the purpose of our present discussion the more flexible mean- 
ings they have in scholastic terminology. The subject is not 
merely whatever subsists or exercises its own substantial act of 
existence. Nor is the object whatever terminates an operation or 
tendency, e.g., whatever knowledge attains in any way 
whatsoever. The subject, as the term is used here, indeed refers 
to a concrete subsistent, but only to one that subsists in a special 
way. And if the object indeed is a being as term of knowledge, 
only as known or knowable in a certain way can it strictly be 
termed an object. 


There is thus an obvious need to determine at the outset just 
what is included under the ideas of subject and object as they 
appear in our paper. This is all the more necessary in that even 
in the area we have roughly indicated between idealism, where the 
terms have a rigid and narrow signification, and scholastic realism, 
where they enjoy greater flexibility and wider scope, the meaning 
attached to these terms is not always the same. Subject and object 
do not mean the same thing for Sartre and Marcel, nor again for 


Marcel and A. Brunner.’ Within the same general framework of 


5 Cf. J. de Finance, S.J., “Etre et Subjectivité,” Doctor Communis 
(Mai-Aug., 1948), 240-258. This article was translated by W. Norris Clark, 
S.J. in Cross Currents, VI, 2 (Spring 1956), 163-178. Citations of the article 
will be made from this translation. For the point at issue here, see p. 163. 

® Cf. J. de Finance, Existence et Liberté, p. 34. 

7 By his meditations on “my body” and the condition of incarnation 
(cf. Roger Troisfontaines, S.J., De l’eristence 4 l’étre : La philosophie de 
Gabriel Marcel, 2 vols. [Paris, 1953], I, 165-186) and his conclusion that 
one’s body “must be respected as a component of one’s personal being,” 
(Collins, The Evistentialists (Chicago, 1952], p. 140), of one’s reality as 
subject, as “TI,” Marcel sharply dissociates himself from Sartre’s (cf. L’étre 
et le néant [Paris, 1943], pp. 37 ff.) interpretation of consciousness and 
subjectivity as completely isolated from the body. For a critique of Sartre 
for having neglected the bodily aspect of human existence in favor of an 
unmediated opposition between pure subjectivity and pure objectivity, see 
A. Brunner, La personne incarnée (Paris, 1947), pp. 138-164. However, 
although Brunner and Marcel agree in seeing man, not as pure, but as 
incarnate subjectivity, their respective interpretations of the subject-object 
distinction are nonetheless not identical. For Marcel, the subject is “I” 
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thought, the terms will vary in connotation according as the 
realities they designate are kept rigidly apart in the manner of 
Cartesian dualism—an extreme from which Sartre has not 
escaped—or according as each is conceived as in some measure 
participating in the structure of the other. From the latter 
conception the pure subject and pure object are eliminated and a 
certain gradation between the two poles is admitted. Once again, 
‘however, a certain variety emerges in the way this idea of grada- 
tion is understood and the extent to which it is exploited.’ 

Since the purpose of this paper is not an investigation of the 
variely of meanings given to subjectivity by our contemporaries, 
but rather to explore the possibility of a metaphysics (in the 
traditional sense) of something that may properly be called 
subjectivity (in the modern serise), a detailed analysis of the 
different connotations of this word need not detain us. We are not 
maintaining that all contemporary conceptions of subjectivity are 
equally apt sources of fruitful metaphysical speculation. Inspired 
by various phenomenological writings, we are holding simply that 
an approach to being as subject, in the general manner they have 
indicated, may possibly provide a new and rich dimension to 
scholastic thought. If the distinction between subject and object 
as here proposed does not do justice to the variety of contemporary 
interpretations, and may not even, due to our dominantly 
speculative interest, agree in detail with any one of them, it 
nonetheless owes its origin to them and bears a sufficient likeness 
to be recognized as an offspring. 

The best way to approach the subject-object distinction is to 
consider the object first. For, because our knowledge is directly 
and it is in relation to the “I” that the object is then defined, i.e., as “ce qui 
est en face de moi et qui ne tient pas compte de moi” (Troisfontaines, op. 
cit., |, 78). Brunner, on the other hand, narrows the meaning of “object” 
by giving it an absolute sense and equating it with inert matter, and 
correspondingly enlarges the meaning of “subject,” which he interprets in 
terms of spontaneity. Thus for Brunner, while only the free self is subject 
in the full sense, whatever transcends inert matter, even when “il ne tient 
pas compte de moi,” begins to participate in subjectivity and can be called 
“subject.” See A. Brunner, S.J., Der Stufenbau der Welt (Miinchen, 1950), 
pp. 26-63, esp. p. 57; Id., La personne incarnée, pp. 138-188; Id., Die Religion 
(Freiburg, 1956), pp. 7-20, esp. p. 11. 

* See the preceding note as well as the remarks of de Finance on the 
analogy between subject and object (Existence et Liberté, pp. 49-53) 
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ordered to grasping external reality—a factor that has not 
infrequently led to reducing the strictly knowable to the realm of 
material natures, all other knowledge being modelled on this—it 
turns out that being as object is what we know best. What then 
is meant by this term? 


Being as object may be described in general as that which can 
properly be known abstractly or conceptually;* it is that which 
confronts thought and presents itself as not depending on the 
one thinking for its intelligible content. It is the universally valid- 


for-all, including not only universal essences but also singulars, 


insofar precisely as these are apprehended merely as concrete 


realizations of such essences. Thus, for example, Marcel describes 
the object as whatever can be known “scientifically’—-where 
science is equivalent to detached, impersonal thought—and lends 
itself to technical manipulation and control.” The object is thus 
what can be grasped not merely as independent of my inner life 
but as isolable in a sense from its existential context, as circum- 
scribable and determinable in its constitutive notes. 


The object, therefore, is not simply being-as-known. It is 
rather a knowable-in-a-certain-way. And the reason it lends itself 
to this type of knowledge is ultimately because it is this type of 
being. What type? To be able to be grasped adequately in the 
manner described above, a being must be impersonal, not an “I” 
or a “you” but an “it.” This is not to deny that it may also be 
personal. A man as well as a stone may be apprehended as an 
object. [It simply means that to apprehend being as object is to 
apprehend it as thing. And if a personal being, e.g., man, 
may be so apprehended, this is possible only because man, while 
being a person, is not pure person; he is also a thing. Accordingly 
therefore as he participates in the impersonal, he can be known 
as something impersonal, seized as an object. 

But let us pursue this further. What is there about the 
impersonal that allows it to be grasped as an object? The 


* Cf. de Finance, art. cit., pp. 164-165. 

10 G. Marcel, Mystére de l’Etre (Paris, 1951), 1, 119. Cf. Troisfontaines, 
op. cit., I. 77-80; also A. De Waclhens, “Science, Phenomenology, Ontology,” 
Cross Currents, VII, 2 (Spring 1957), 167-174. 
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impersonal, since it is deprived of any true initialive, is not a giver, 
but the given, i.e., a pure datum. It exists, to be sure; it is there. 
But its existence has no depth, is absorbed, as it were, in the 
pattern it actualizes, in the face it presents to the world. There 
is no disproportion between an inner reality and its outer 
manifestations, between a secret center and source of activity and 
any of its particular concrete realizations. On the contrary, the 
impersonal is all surface, and hence accessible to all comers. Since 
there is nothing in it transcending its actual determinations, it is 
wholly and adequately known when these are known. Because 
these determinations are that by which it is formally distinguished 
from what surrounds it (including the knower), the impersonal 
allows itself to be isolated and circumscribed (i.e., conceptually 
defined) without falsification. Finally, with nothing within that 
resists such circumscription, it has nothing to resist: possession, 
manipulation, and control by others. 


Impersonal being or being-as-thing is thus the basis of being- 
as-object. Being-as-object is simply being-as-thing insofar as the 
latter terminates conceptual activity. And as we indicated above, 
whatever personal depths a being may enjoy, to the extent that it 
participates in the impersonal and is also a thing, it may be 
approached by the mind on this level and in that measure be 
grasped as an object. 

This reduction of being-as-object to being-as-thing clearly 
breaks through the confines of idealism where the object is merely 
the immanent correlative of thought. But, as we said before, the 
meaning of object in the context of our present discussion is still 
more specialized than it is in a Thomistic framework. For 
Thomism, whatever knowledge attains in any way whatsoever 
would be an object (i.e., of knowledge). Even the subject, when 
known to himself as such and not merely as participating in the 
impersonal and objective, is an “object.” But this is clearly a 
wider use of the term than that favored by the contemporary 
philosophers whose thought inspires us here. For them, subject 
and object, as representing two irreducible poles in our knowledge 
of being, remain neatly distinct. Though what is known as a 


subject may also be grasped as an object, to know the subject as 
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such is most definitely not to know an object. How then are we 
to characterize being-as-subject? 


Being-as-subject is being as experienced from within, i.e., not 
according to its objective surface, a certain sum of determinations 
by which it is conceptually definable, but in itself as a unique 
subsistent, an original center and source of free initiative.’’ It is 
being as self: the “L’ of which | am conscious and which, though 
identical with me, still transcends all my actual determinations and 
presents itself as a sort of inexhaustible source; or again, the 


“you,” turned towards me and engaging me in a dialogue, 


knowable only in relation to me as freely responding to my 


initiative and therefore itself seized as a unique source ever capable 
of new manifestations, new revelations. The subject is therefore 
a sort of subsistent, self-revealing plenitude, open to itself (or to 
another) not as a pure datum capable of being isolated and 
determined by a collection of attributes, but attainable only in the 
act by which it affirms itself. 

This attainability of being precisely as an original center or 
source—which is what makes it a subject for us— has a double 
consequence, — Attainable precisely as source, the subject’ tran- 
scends by its very abundance any revelation of itself in a partic- 
ular activily and therefore is never equalled by the knowledge had 
of it. Attainable, on the other hand, only as source, inseparable 
from the concrete activity which issues from it and of which it is 
experienced as the unique responsible origin, the subject as such ts 
grasped only indirectly (in actu exercito) and remains in itself 
ineffable. Thus, for example, when I reflect on myself, make 
myself the term of direct and explicit scrutiny (i.e., in actu 
signalo), the concept [ form of myself remains exterior to that 
which it would signify and of which consciousness affirms the 
presence. In other words, even as I reflect upon myself, 1 am 
aware of the distinction between the “myself” about whom T am 
thinking and the “myself” who thinks; aware too of the 


" In addition to the references given in note 7, see: de Finance, art 


cit., p. 170; N. Balthasar, La méthode en métaphysique (Louvain, 1943), 
pp. 124 ff.; Maritain, Existence and the Ezistent, p. 69; L. De Raeymaeker, 
Philosophie de UVétre (Louvain, 1947), pp. 20-21; G. Madinier, Conscience et 
Amour (Paris, 1938), pp. 9 ff. 
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inadequacy of the former as a conceptual expression of the latter. 
The same holds true for the “you” who, though immediately, 1s 
nevertheless only indirectly attainable, i.e., as co-source of the 
dialogue in which we are concretely engaged. ‘To seek to know 
the “you” apart from the activity of dialogue is immediately to 
change him into a “he,” to make him an object at least to this 
extent that he becomes for us a mere individual instance of certain 
abstract determinations with his very selfhood reduced to a charac- 
teristic common to all men. 

The subject, therefore, is not merely the knower as opposed 
to the known; the subject is also knowable and known precisely 
as subject. But like the object, it is knowable-in-a-certain-way, 
and this once again because it exists in a certain way. The reason 
why the knowable in its totality cannot be reduced to the 
“objective” is because being in its totality cannot be reduced to 
thing. Being is also personal, and the person, opening out into 
the infinite, transcends the realm of formal determination and is 
properly knowable only as subject.” The finite person is of course 
formally determined, shares in a certain specific nature, indeed in 
rationality. But to be known simply in terms of this nature is 
not to be known properly as person, but only in the measure that 
the person is also a thing and can be conceived in the manner 
proper to a thing. Even the attribution of personality to a being 
known to be rational is not a knowledge of this being as person, 
i.e., in his personality. On the contrary, it is precisely to reduce 
him, at least by the mode of our knowledge, to the level of thing, 
the potential substrate of various conceptually known or knowable 
determinations of which personality, logically consequent upon 
rationality, happens to be one. “Person,” instead of being “you” 
or “I,” unique and ineffable, attainable only through direct 
encounter, becomes simply a predicate equally attributable to all 
rational creatures. 


The reason why the person can properly (i.e., in a way propor- 


tionate to his being) be known only as subject is, as we said 
before, the fact that the person as such transcends the realm of 
formal determinations. In the person, being is knowable not 


12 Cf. de Finance, Existence et Liberté, pp. 68 ff 
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merely from the side of essence but also and primarily from the 
side of existence. Unlike the existence of a thing which is 
absorbed, as it were, in the formal pattern it actualizes and is 
attained only through this formal pattern, personal existence is in 
a sense attainable in itself, in its originality and uniqueness as a 
value. It is apprehended not merely in the pattern as affirmed, 
but in its act of affirming the pattern. Interior and present to 
himself (by reason of his spiritual nature) as source of affirmation, 
the person knows himself, right from the outset and with a knowl- 
edge that is concrete and lived, not as a certain kind of thing, 
exterior and relative to others, but as existing, as be-ing. He 
atlains himself precisely in the abundance of that value which 
embraces all things and which, because it is absolute, no 
specification can exhaust. In the person, therefore, being as a 
value ts liberated from its formal determinations. In fact, being, 
thus liberated, is the person. And just as liberated being, 
attainable no longer merely as a kind of thing (a what), but in 
itself as subsistent plenitude, as a self (a who), is what constitutes 
the person, so also is it the reason why any merely conceptual 
knowledge of the person is inadequate. Being as an absolute 
value, i.e., in itself and as transcending its formal determinations, 
is not something confronting thought, independent of the one 
thinking and able to be circumscribed by a series of conceptual 
notes; it is knowable only as “you” or “I,” i.e., as personally 
encountered in a dialogue. 

The distinction, therefore, between subject and object is a 
distinction in being as knowable. And being is knowable in 
different ways ultimately because it exists in different ways, that is, 
as a value liberated or unliberated from its formal determinations. 
With this much said, let us now consider the problem it raises. 


The Problem 


The subject, it is claimed, can be known as subject only in 
aclu exercito or indirectly in the concrete act which emanates from 
it as source. The object, on the other hand, since it is simply 
an isolable datum and all surface, is sufficiently known by direct, 
abstractive knowledge. Such a state of affairs, however, while it 
may create no particular problem for the man in the street, does 
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so for the philosopher. For philosophy as the science of being 
seems called upon to concern itself with all being, with the subject, 
therefore, as well as the object. Indeed, the subject might well 
be thought to be at the core of philosophy, at least de jure. For 
the subject is being attainable as an absolute value, as liberated 
from its formal determinations, whereas the object is being as 
purely relative, precisely as absorbed in these mutually exclusive, 
though interdependent, determinations. On the other hand, 
however, philosophy is not just any kind of knowledge. It is 
rational knowledge, proceeding by way of concepts. It is pre- 
cisely the science of being. How then can the subject, which as 
such eludes the grasp of the concept and presents itself as 


allogether unamenable to “scientific” (in the sense of detached, 
objective, impersonal) thought, ever be handled philosophically? 
In the light of the subject-object distinction, the very idea of a 
“science of being as such” appears contradictory. In order to be 
“of being as such,” philosophy must include the subject in its 
if it 
insists on being a science, with the consequent objectification of 


investigations and relinquish its claim to be “scientific”; or 


’ 


everything it touches, it is doomed from the start to being merely 
regional, and not at all universal, t.e., not about being-as-such, 


but only about being according to its objective surface. Claiming 


to be the science of the real as real, it succeeds in furnishing us 
only with a one-sided and therefore distorted picture of reality. 
That philosophy, at least the traditional varieties of it, has 
been guilty of such a distortion is a claim not unheard of in 
contemporary thought.’ The whole of reality is analyzed 
conceptually. It is approached simply as a spectacle in which the 
thinker himself is not engaged and which he can therefore view 
from the outside and study objectively, and the result has been 
a hopelessly superficial philosophy. For, while the spectator- 
approach may be adequate and indeed proper for the natural 
sciences, and even for philosophy in dealing with things, it is 
altogether inept in the realm of the person, i.e., in matters like 
freedom and love. Traditional philosophy therefore, so the charge 


18 See the whole first part (“L'¢tre au monde et la philosophic con- 
créte”) of Troisfontaines’ De l’existence a l’étre, 1, 49-220. 
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goes, has either ignored the subject or, what is worse, 
“objectified” and misunderstood him. 

Let us ignore the rather exaggerated tone of the indictment 
and concentrate or? its presupposition. For if the charge makes 
any sense at all, it is only because, in the minds at least of those 
who make it, something else is possible—and this is what we want 
to examine. Now if, on the one hand, a philosophy of the subject 
is possible (a philosophy that does not “objectify” the subject), 
and if, on the other, even a philosophy of the subject must proceed 
conceptually and express itself in abstract terms (unless that were 
true, how could it express itself at all?’*), then the charge of 
“objectification” does not rest simply on the abstract language 
of scholastic philosophy. To “objectify” the subject cannot be 
wholly the same as to talk about the subject abstractly. Were that 
the case, proponents of “subjectivity” would be involved in patent 
contradiction, Their charge can therefore make sense only if there 
are two ways (both of them abstract) of thinking and talking 
about the subject: one of them, for all its abstractness, neverthe- 
less faithful to the ineffable character of the reality it seeks to 
understand; the other, not only abstract, but such as to 


impoverish the subject by handling it “scientifically,” i.e., as if it 
were simply an object. In this supposition, only the latter method 
would be guilty of “objectification”. 

The problem before us, therefore, is to examine the possible 
foundations for such a distinction in methods. 


Tentalive Approaches 


In our atlempt to find a solution to this problem, let us first 
examine what some of the philosophers (who analyze the subject 
much as we have done) have to say about the difficulty such 
analyses raise. 

Touching on the problem briefly, Father Brunner makes use 
of the distinction between the denotation of words and_ their 
connotation.” We says that a description of the subject must 
employ words not according to their immediate meaning, which 


™ See note 3. 
'* A. Brunner, Der Stufenbau der Welt, pp. 24-25. 
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is geared to the “objective,” but merely as references (//inweise) 
to the unobjective. A comparison of such usage with poetry helps 
him explain what he means. For the poet also speaks of things 
and objects in the world, not however for the sake of the things in 
themselves but only insofar as they are the means of conveying 
moods and emotions. Moods are experienced in relation to things; 
they are, as it were, objectified in things. For this reason we can 
use such things and also the words signifying them to commu- 
nicate a mood. Such a process, however demands that we use 
language in a manner somewhat out of the ordinary. Thus the 
poet emphasizes the suggestive power of the language medium 
by his careful choice of words, his coinage of new forms, and all 
the techniques of rhyme and rhythm. 

Now, according to Brunner, something similar must take 
place in a philosophy of the person — In this case, the philosopher 
must lead the reader to see himself, to direct his attention, not to 
the immediate meanings of words, but beyond these to the 
ineffable reality of which there is question. For just as things are 
linked with moods and emotions, so also are they with our deepest 
experience of the person. The person indeed is experienced only 
in relation to things, only in the act of dealing with the impersonal. 
A concrete descripuon of such dealings, therefore, will always 
contain a reference to the person as to their incommunicable origin 
and source. 

In a relatively recent article,"* M. De Waelhens makes a similar 
suggestion concerning the problem under discussion. Pointing 
first of all to the difficulty we have outlined, he observes that a 


“science’’—a theoretical and systematic expianation—of the pure 
subject is out of the question. “Such would be a contradiction in 
terms since, as we have said, it is constitutive of the very notion of 
science that it treat what it studies simply as given. But the 
subject—at least the subject as such—cannot be treated in this 
fashion. It is constitutionally unobjectifiable.”'’ He then goes on 
to show that psychology, the so-called “science” of the subject is 


not really a science of the subject as such, since it is objectifying 


168 A. De Waelhens, “Science, Phenomenology, Ontology,” Cross Cur- 
rents, VII, 2 (Spring 1957), 167-174. 
17 Tbid., p. 169. 
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both by nature and function. Its field of investigation is “not an 
interiority inaccessible by essence to any positive knowledge, but 
“behavior,” that is, the typical observable reactions which charac- 
terize the being called man.” * Thereupon he raises the question 
as to whether the revelation of the subject 


is not to fall to what is called, often with foolish contempt, the 
“psychology of novelists’. . . . Since a discussion of this in detail 
would take us out of the framework of this effort, let us simply say that 
we need distinguish between what the novel “presents” and what it 
evokes. It can suggest what is properly ineffable in the subject only 
by displaying the subject, but it can display him in a manner dictated 
by the demands of that suggestion, situated in its world. This “presen- 
tation” points beyond itself and envisions making us sense what is 
most individual and “subjective” in the subjective. The latter is, 
however, formally abstract, since on the level of concrete existence, 
pure subjectivity only realizes itself in a dialogue with what is not 
itself. ‘The novelist knows this better than anyone, and this is why he 
makes no attempt to confront the subject directly. Even if he is given 
to the introspection of his heroes, as is Proust or Joyce, his account of 
these heroes is immersed in their own becoming, which is a perpetual 
and necessary encounter with things and others.'® 


Gabriel Marcel would seem to agree with these ideas not only in 
theory, but in practice as well. Philosophizing on the subject, or 
better, on intersubjectivity, he insists on the need for the * 
approach.” * 


‘concrete 
By this means he aims at provoking the personal 
reflexion of others in order to lead them to the point of being able 
to discover for themselves what no one else can understand (com- 
prendre) for them. Hence his constant use of examples and other 
literary devices in the development of a theme. As P. Trois- 
fontaines points out,” these examples are not merely accidental 
to his method. They are not mere illustrations of an idea already 
fully constituted. They contribute to the formation of the idea 
itself. Representing the context in which alone the reality in 
question manifests itself, they not only point out to the mind the 
direction in which it must look to discover that reality, but indicate 


as well the lines along which this reality evolves and develops. 


Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 170. 
Troisfontaines, op. cit., 1, 210-213 


Ibid., p. 217. 
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From all this, it may be gathered that language about the 
subject is essentially indirect and evocative. The “subject” is 
grasped and analyzed, not in itself—which would indeed turn the 
subject into an object—but in its setting. What language about 
the subject really conveys and in a sense circumscribes is not the 
subject itself but the situation in which this manner of being is 
revealed. For all its objectivity, which is precisely what allows 
it to be encompassed by words, the situation is such as to demand 
for ils constitution the intervention of being as subject. It is 


essentially related to a subject, so that its own intelligibility 


demands the simultaneous apprehension of this reference to what 
is in itself non-conceptualizable (which does not mean unintelli- 
gible!). In other words, the situation as described is meaningful 
to the reader only in terms of his own experience of subjectivity. 
And it is precisely to evoke this experience, to put the reader in the 
presence of being as “you” and “I,” in the perspective of personal 
communion, that a description of the situation is resorted to in the 
first place. 


Some Precisions 


Let us go back for a moment to our own description of being 
as subject. In the course of it, we declared that the subject in 
itself does not fall directly under a concept, that it is ineffable. The 
problem then arose as to how we could talk about it. If we talk 
about it, we must have an idea of it—-so that we seem to be 
involyed in a contradiction. 

The contradiction, however, is only apparent; moreover, in 
an existential metaphysics, it is not particularly surprising. For 
anyone familiar with Thomistic philosophy a similar problem has 
(or should have) already arisen in connection with the notion of 
existence. For if there is anything that most definitely is not a 
universal essence and therefore most decidedly should not be able 
to be encompassed by an idea, it is the act of existence. As 
Maritain poses the problem: 


We said that the intelligible apprehended in our ideas was essence. 
But existence is not an essence; it is shut off from the whole order 
of essence. How then can it be the object of the intellect, and _ its 
supreme object? How can we speak of the concept or the idea of exist- 
ence? Ought we not to say rather that existence is not apprehended by 
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the intellect, or apprehensible by it? That existence does not admit of 
conceptualisation . . . ? #2 


The similarity of this problem to our own is evident. And as 
might be expected, its solution suggests a solution to our own as 
well. In answering the question he has put to himself, Maritain 
develops the theme that existence is attained only in the judgment 
where it is conjoined with essence.” Existence is that act known 
in the judgment as affirmed of essence. Ineffable in_ itself, 
“existence” can thus be described according to the way in which it 
is known. Such a description does not make existence an essence. 
What is “objectised” is not existence in itself, but the context in 
which it is revealed, or, if you like, its relationship to essence. 
Unlike the universal which is formally one with the thing signified, 
or better, is the thing as signified, the concept of existence remains 
exterior to what it signifies. For it signifies what cannot be 
signified (i.e., encompassed by a concept) in itself, but only 
according to the mode of its revelation; it signifies what is 
attainable only in actu erercito, by signifying it as thus attainable. 
I grasp what you mean when you talk about existence, because 
the notion “existence” refers me to (signifies directly) the context 
in which what is itself ineffable is attained. The ineffable therefore, 


attainable directly only in actu exercito, can nevertheless be signi- 


fied indirectly because it is intrinsic to a determinate context which 
can be signified directly. 

Two points must therefore be borne in mind. First of all, 
ineffability does not mean unintelligibility. If the act of existence 
is ineffable, it is nonetheless known intellectually. As Gilson 
observes 


In short, reality is neither a wholly inexpressible mystery, nor is it a 
mere collection of materialized concepts; it is a conceivable reality 
hanging on an act which itself escapes representation, yet does not 
escape intellectual knowledge, because it is included in every intelligible 
enunciation.** 


22 Maritain, Existence and the Existent, pp. 22-23 
"3 Thid., pp. 23 ff. 


* E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949), p. 209. 
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Secondly, the ineffable or non-conceptualizable character of 
existence is not absolute. If the act of existence in and of itself 
evades conceptual representation, it can nevertheless be referred 
to conceptually. For existence is that to which the properly con- 
ceptual, namely essence, is intrinsically and constitutively related. 
By means then of this relation (and precisely as of its un- 
objectifiable term), the mind forms a notion of existence and can 
speak of it objectively.” 

The relevance of these remarks to our problem concerning 
“being-as-subject” is clear. The ineffability of the subject no more 
implies its unintelligibility than does the like characteristic in the 
case of existence. Moreover, here, as there, the ineffability is only 
relative. It is the subject in itself (like existence in itself) that 
cannot be conceptually defined. But, though it cannot be defined 
in itself, the way in which it is known can be. As “knowable-in-a- 
certain-way,” the subject can both be described (and that is how 
we described it) and a clear notion formed of it. If the reality 
in question remains exterior to its concept, what is referred to by 
the concept (i.e., “subject”) is clear and unequivocal. 

The allegation, therefore, of inconsistency in speaking about 
the ineffable is itself not altogether sound. Simply to name the 
subject, talk about it, even describe it according to its general 
traits, e.g., as being singular, is not, whatever some may think, in 
open contradiction to a declaration of its unique and ineffable 
character. A contradiction would arise only if one insisted that the 
notion “subject” signified the unique subsistent directly and in 
itself; that there was a formal identity, as in the case of a direct 
universal, so here too, between the sign and the thing signified; 
or that only essence as structure can be known intellectually and 
meaningfully discussed. Were that the case, however, any talk 
about the act of existence would also be excluded. There would 


also be a case of flagrant inconsistency if one were to speak of pure 
subjectivity—subjectivity wholly “uncontaminated” by any rela- 
tion to the objective. For then even indirect signification would be 
impossible. [It would be like talking about existence apart from 
any essence of which it would be the act, indeed as wholly un- 
related to and divorced from essence. But the involvement of 


2 


2° Cf. de Finance, Existence et Liberté, p. 55 
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certain extreme existentialists in this practical violation of first 
principles in no sense vitiates the moderate position espoused in 
this paper. 

The comparison of our knowledge of the subject with that of 
existence entails a further consequence. It makes more precise what 
is meant by describing language about the subject as evocative. 


Brunner’s comparison of such language with poetry, for example, 


is not wholly accurate and can easily be misinterpreted. kor the 
poet evokes in a strict sense, that is, he calls forth or arouses an 
experience on the part of the reader such as was not had before 
and therefore is an enrichment. By the combination of symbols 
and objects with emotional associations a new experience is 
generated that corresponds to his own. The possibility of such 
communication depends largely on the objective similarity of 
emotional associations, and therefore ultimately on the common 
nature, of poet and reader. But while such community of nature 
is basic, it is by itself not sufficient. A certain community of 
experience is likewise demanded, but not always had. The level 
of my appreciation of a work of art depends not merely on what 
I am but on the range of my personal experience. To take a crude 
example: if my only experience of fire has been the flame on a 
cigarette lighter, 1 will hardly catch the poet’s mood or meaning 
when he writes: 


I warm'd both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


So it happens that the “understanding” of poetry is dependent 
on subjective elements varying from individual to individual, and 
what a poem means to you is not the same thing it means to me. 

Does the same hold true for language, philosophic in intent, 
about the subject? If such were the case, the very idea of a 
philosophy of the subject would have to be abandoned, or the 
reduction of philosophy to a radical subjectivism—by which, of 
course, it would cease to be philosophy except in name—-would 
have to be made. 

The answer is, to be sure, that | no more need engage in 
poetry when L speak of the “subject” than when [| speak or 


“existence.” For the subject is not a mood or emotion that must 
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be evoked; the subject is the self, subsistent being present to 
consciousness in a certain determinate way, namely as “you” or 
“T°. The fact that the subject in itself cannot be signified directly 
or conceptually defined does not mean that it cannot be deter- 
minately indicated. It is present whenever anything is present. 
There must be self-consciousness if there is to be consciousness of 
anything else. No affirmation is possible without an “I” who 
affirms. Thus if the subject in itself is not a universal, an element 
of communicable knowledge, it is nevertheless universally 
implicated in the whole order of objective knowledge and 
discourse. And it is this universality of implication, like that of 
existence in the world of essence, that permits the formation of a 
determinate notion of “subject” and rules out equivocation. 
Language about the subject, therefore, is evocative, not in the sense 
of indirectly suggesting an experience of the subject that was not 
had previously, but rather of indirectly signifying an ineffable 
element present in all experience. Since the reality referred to 
can be known in itself only in actu exercito, the reference is intelli- 
gible only in terms of personal experience. ‘To this extent there is 
similarity between language about the subject and poetry, t.e., both 
rely upon personal experience for comprehension. llowever, 
though the subject in itself can be known only in terms of one's 
own experience, its knowability-in-this-way is itself a universal 
transcending the limits of subjective intimacy. By reason of this 
determinate trait, inseparable from the subject as such, the in- 
itself-non-conceptualizable can be indirectly conceptualized and 
enter the realm of objective, philosophic (not merely poetic) 


discourse. 


Subjectivity and Essence 


If an examination of the idea of existence leads us to the notion 


of “indirect conceptualization” and thereby suggests the possibility 


of a conceptual and abstract discussion of what is in itself 
inconceptualizable, it is certainly a step towards a solution to our 
problem—but it is only a step. For the difference between subject 
and object is not simply the difference between existence and 


essence. It is true we said earlier that to know being as subject 
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is to know it from the side of existence, whereas the object is being 


known from the side of essence.” The distinction, however, must 
now be made more precise. For it is clear that to know the subject 
as being, even as a unique, ineffable existent, is still to know essence 
as well as existence. The existent is precisely an existing essence. 
And to know the object as being, existence must also be grasped as 
well as essence. The object is an existing essence no less than the 
subject. What then is the difference between an approach to being 
from the side of essence and that from the side of existence? 

By way of a first approximation, let us say that in the approach 
from the side of essence, the existent is grasped, not in its exis- 
tential originality, but rather (only) in terms of the formal and 
communicable structure according to which existence is exercised. 
The approach from the side of existence, on the other hand, attains 
being, not in terms of the formal structure according to which 
existence is exercised, but precisely in its unique and original 
exercise of existence. The question then arises: Is either approach 
equally applicable to any being? The answer is no, and an ex- 
planation of the reason should help clarify the distinction. 


First of all, however, a further distinction must be made in 


the twofold function of essence. In Thomistic philosophy, the 
essence Of finite being has a double role to play.” It may be 
considered, for example, as the formal, constitutive principle by 
which a being has such and such a determinate manner of exist- 


= 24 
ir 
ng. 


In this sense, it is not precisely that which (id quod) exists, 
but rather that by which (id quo) or according to which a being 
exists. Considered in the real order, it expresses first and fore- 
most the proper nature of an existent, its individual nature, the 
foundation of its ontological identity, that in terms of which it 
is such and such a being distinct from all others. This is one 


*° Or as impersonal; for, as de Finance observes (art. cit., p. 174), 
“essence is representable, objectifiable, and thus communicable, precisely 
because it is of itself impersonal and becomes a person only by the incom- 
municable act of existence.” 

** See E. Brisbois, S.J. “Qu’est-ce que l'existence?” Revue Philoso- 
phique de Louvain, XLVITE (1950), 185-219. Although we arrived at 
conclusions somewhat different from those of the author, we found his 
analyses very helpful 

28 Ibid., p. 193. 
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function of essence; there is also another. lor insofar as essence 
is considered precisely as completed by existence, it is not so much 
an id quo (that, namely, by which a being has its proper and 
determinate mode of existence), but is instead an id quod.” As 
actualized by existence, essence becomes thal which exists (id quod 
est). 

Now these two roles of essence (namely, to give being ils 
manner of exisling and to be in the existent the subject of existence ) 
are closely interrelated. For only insofar as essence defines a 
distinct and determinate mode of existence can it also serve as 
subject in relation to the act of existence. Or to put it another 
way, only insofar as that which exists (essence as id quod) is (also) 
determinately structured in a way proper to itself (i.e., only insofar 
as that which exists is also that by which that which exists exists in 
a distinctively determinate way), can that which exists exist at all. 
For essence to achieve the value of ipseity as subject of existence 
(id quod), it must also be an id quo. And the reason is clear 
enough. For in order to exist, to be the actual subject of existence, 
an essence must first have an identity of its own; it must be dis- 


tinguished from every other essence, real or possible. This identity 
we can describe as negative in function. (Its positive aspect 
derives from its being a mode of existence). It is that by which 
this essence is not that essence. But that by which this essence 
is not that essence is precisely its proper structure. 


Now in this connection two points should be noted. First, the 
negative identity that an essence must have in order to be the 
subject of existence does not depend on what precisely the struc- 
ture of that essence happens to be, but simply on its having a 
structure (any structure) peculiar to itself. Secondly, given this 
negative identity, essence then achieves a positive and radically 
incommunicable identity as subject by its existential actuation.” 
As existing, essence-subject not only is not something else (i.e., by 
reason of its structure, whatever it be), it positively is what it is. 
With an originality all its own it now uniquely exercises existence 
in accordance with its structure. And, it should be added, no 
more than its negative identity does this positive originality of 


2° Tbid., p. 194. 
*° Cf. de Finance, art. cit., p. 174. 
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essence-subject as being depend on what precisely the structure 
of that essence-subject happens to be. It derives instead wholly 
from the actuation of the essence (with any [qualibet| intelligible 
structure peculiar to itself) by the act of existence, from its actual 
position as subject of existence in the real order.” 

Now, to know a being at all, is to know an existing essence: 
id quod est. The crucial point, however, is the manner in which 
we attain that id quod: essence-subject. For if we attain it simply 
in terms of its structure, the mode of its existence, then its exis- 
tential originality is lost to us; its value as unique, as be-ing, is 
subsumed under the kind of being it is. And this, after all, is 
what happens when we know strictly material being. 

Let us examine this a little more closely. In order that we 
may know a being, the being must manifest itself to us and this 
it does by its activity. Now, in the measure a being is material, 
its activity is necessarily transient, i.e., propagated through matter 
distinct from that of its source. Such activity is indeed conformed 
to the agent-—that is to say, the structure of the agent is prolonged 
in the action. (It is precisely this which enables us to know the 
structure of the agent from the action—agere sequitur esse). 
But, precisely because such action is merely the conformation of 
existentially distinct matter to the structure of the agent, it cannot 
manifest the existential originality of the agent. Material action as 
action is formally rooted in its source and so can reveal its struc- 


*' This, of course, is not to say that the positive originality of essence- 
subject which derives from its existential actuation is not proportionate to 
the structure of that essence. For the existential identity, the “ipseity” of 
a mere thing is clearly not of the same order as that of a rational being. By 
reason of what it is, the essence of a mere thing never achieves a “self-hood” 
in the strict sense, an “ipseity” that is sui juris. Because of its structure, 
its value as ipseity always remains subordinate to what it is, simply the 
ipseity of a given structure and with no meaning beyond that structure. 
Again, however, by reason of what it is, the essence of a rational being 
achieves through its existential actuation a value as ipseity that is wholly 
incommensurate with its value as structured. It becomes a self in the strict 
sense, with a meaning all its own in its very originality as self, a meaning 
indeed that is absolute and completely transcends in ontological value its 
meaning as a kind of thing. Since, however, in both cases—in that of a mere 
thing as well as in that of a being that is more than mere thing-—existential 
identity derives from a source outside the line of essence, no mere knowl 
edge of essential structure, of what a thing happens to be, will ever put us 
in contact with it. 
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ture; as material, however, it is existentially rooted in distinct 
matter, and thus incapable of disclosing the existential uniqueness 
of its source. Krom it we know that the source is, and what kind 
of being it is; but the source itself in its unique exercise of existence 
remains hidden from us. As knowable, it is indistinguishable 
(except in terms of spatial designation) from any other material 
being with the same formal structure (which again, because it is 
that of a material being, is repeatable). And just as the re- 
strictions of matter limit the knowability of material things, so also 
do they set the bounds of their goodness. bor since by action the 
material thing can communicate itself only in terms of its formal 
structure, so can it be the good of another being only in terms of 
that structure. A material thing will be a good not by reason of 
its existential originality but rather because of the kind of thing 
itis. Whence it happens that on the level of the strictly material 
the individual in its positive uniqueness is subordinated to the 
specific perfection it embodies, and it is this latter which determines 
its value. In this analysis, therefore, of the diminished activity 
of material being, we find the ultimate justification for its being 
known and valued simply as an object and the reason for equating 
being-as-object with the impersonal. 

But just as the impersonal does not exhaust being, so material 
action is not the only type of revealing activity. In intellection 
and volition we experience another kind of activily, a kind which, 
though extrinsically dependent on matter, nevertheless transcends 
its limitations. As in the case of material action, so spiritual acti- 
vily participates in and prolongs the structure of its source. From 
the experience of a being acling in this way we know the kind of 
being itis. Spiritual activity proceeds from a spiritual nature. But 
unlike material activity, the spiritual kind is not only structurally 
(or formally) rooted in its source; it is rooted there existentially 
as well. As strictly immanent, not only does it reveal a being 
(first of all, to himself) as a kind of thing, i.e., as a being that 
knows and wills: it also prolongs on the level of action the exis- 
tential uniqueness of its source and manifests the originality of 
that source. In the activity of knowledge, | grasp myself as know- 


ing. Knowledge does not merely give me what I know directly. 


Nor does it merely reveal what kind of being | am, i.e., insofar as it 
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is a kind of operation, necessarily proportionate to the nature 
whence it proceeds. Nor, as an operation, an activity, does it 
merely reveal that lam. As spiritual, it is immanent to its source, 
existentially (not merely structurally) rooted in that source, so that 
to grasp the activity is to grasp (indirectly, in actu exercito) the 
source whence it issues, the subject that exercises it, and precisely 
in the existential originality of that exercise. In giving itself an 
object the subject gives itself to itself, and precisely as uniquely 
existing. Even the effort to be completely objective, to efface one- 
self before the impersonal and abstract, as in “scientific” thought, 
manifests the subject to himself, reveals him to himself in his 
uniqueness in the very moment he seeks to forget himself in the 
universal. 

But if the spiritual activity of cognition manifests the existent 
to himself in his uniqueness, such a revelation is had even more 
intensely in the activity of volition.”* For it must be admitted, 
as P. de Finance points out,” that in the pure line of knowledge 
the proper and autonomous reality of the personal subject remains 
unhighlighted. Present to himself in every affirmation, he is so 
primarily as a function of the object; he is given to himself as 
existing source of an act which, depending as it does on the natural 
dynamism of the intellect, is itself given to him. Once, however, 
the subject is conscious of himself, perceives himself not simply in 
terms of structure but in the transcendent value of his unique 
existence, the way is opened for the assertion of his autonomy in 
the face of objects, for the free disposition of himself as unique. 
In the free act, the unique existent, of which as such one was 
merely conscious through the immanent activity of knowledge, 
now actively asserts itself as self (i.e., in the uniqueness of its 
responsibility as undetermined source of action) and thereby pro- 
vides the supreme manifestation of the subject in its existential 
originality. And not only does it manifest the existent to himself; 
the free act, in the measure it can be exteriorized, also manifests 


* This distinction between the cognitive and volitional aspects of 
human action in no sense implies their separation, as if either were ever 
present in isolation. “Pas de jugement qui, dans sa réalité psychologique, 
n'implique un plus ou moins grand degré d’attention et donc de volonté” 
(de Finance, Existence et Liberté, p. 77). 

33 |bid., pp. 77-78. 
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the subject in his existential uniqueness to others. For if | am 
present to myself by the mere immanence of my spiritual activity, 
the other is not equally so. He can be present to me, not as a kind 
of thing, but in his existential originality, only insotar as his activi- 
lies not only prolong his structure, but also manifest a free initiative 
born in immanence like my own. Not all his activities do so. 
But there is at least one where such a manifestation is involved in 
its very structure—the activity of dialogue. For a dialogue must 
not only be co-authored, it must be freely so. It is an activity that 
embodies the liberties of both participants, an activity in which 
each freely constitutes himself correlative to the other as an original 
center and source, and freely cooperates in the other's self-posilion 
lo engage in a dialogue is thus to find oneself engaged by a liberty 
transcending one’s own, by a being confronting oneself not as a 
what, but a who, not as an it but a you.” 

Thus all activity is a revelation of being, But not all activity 
reveals being the same way. Material activity can reveal being 
only in terms of its structure, since only the formal structure of the 
agent is prolonged in such action. Spiritual activity, besides 
manifesting the nature of the agent is rooted in and prolongs the 
subject as uniquely existing. Not only does it reveal the subject 
to himself in the immanence of his action, but to the extent that 
his external actions are subject to the liberty born in that imma- 
nence, to the extent they incarnate the free disposition of himself, 
they too are stamped with the uniqueness of his person and permit 
the revelation of himself as a free initiative to another. 

It thus becomes manifest that the knowability of an existent 
(existing essence) depends on what the existent is (i.e., on the 
structure of its essence). This holds true for its knowability as 
subject as much as for its knowability as object. But, though a 
being can be known in a certain way only by reason of what it js, 
this does not mean that it can be known only in terms of what it 
is. By reason of what it is, i.e., because it is merely material, one 
being can be known only in terms of what it is, i.e., in terms of 
structure. Here the existing essence is attainable only in terms 
of the communicable mode according to which its existence is 


84 Cf. A. Brunner, La connaissance humaine (Paris, 1943), pp. 24 ff; 
Id., Der Stufenbau der Welt, p. 26. 
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exercised. The existent (not merely essence) is grasped, to be 
sure; the being is known (in the judgment) to exist. It is not, 
however, grasped in its unique exercise of existence. Again, by 


reason Of what it is, i.e., because it is spiritual, another being can 
be known not merely in terms of what it is (as an object), but 
precisely as uniquely existing, i.e., in its subjectivity. Here, too, 
an existing essence is attained. But, though attained by reason 
of its structure, it is attained in its existential originality. 


Objectivity without Objectification 


Being-as-subject, therefore, is most definitely not being with- 
out structure, existence without essence, as some have naively 
imagined. The subject is precisely an essence, an existing essence. 
And since essence,is necessarily structured, the subject is also 
necessarily a kind of being (knowable as object), not merely a 
“who” but a “what.” It would seem due, indeed, precisely to 
this fact that the subject as such was ignored for so long by 
philosophers. Having started with a philosophic interpretation 
of the external world, a philosophy of objects, it was natural to 
prolong this approach to being-as-object when they came to man. 
It was natural, | say, but the point is it was also justified. For 
man is a kind of being, knowable therefore as object, just as much 
as is tree or stone. And just as the existence of a tree (unknowable 
anyway in its positive originality) is only instrumental to the 
analysis of what it is, the analysis proceeding from the structure 
of the manifestation to the structure of its source (what has these 
[empirical] properties has such and such a [metaempirical] struc- 
ture), so also with the existence of man. In the analysis of man 
as Object, existence is no more than the givenness of a certain 
kind of essence and does not enter as a determining factor in 
understanding what kind. Since the givenness of the essence is 
contingent, whereas science seeks the necessary, that givenness 
can be “bracketed” without detriment to the analysis. It can, I say, 
so long as one is interested in man only from the side of essence. 
That such has been, for all intents and purposes, the sole interest 


of the scholastic (Thomistic included) philosophy of man, is, I 
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submit, unquestionable.” The fact that in man, who is admittedly 
knowable as object, we have an altogether new revelation of being 
—a revelation in which alone and for the first time being presents 
itself precisely in its originality as subject—is either discarded as 
irrelevant and unimportant (which indeed it is for an analysis of 
man as object), or it is reduced to being simply a special attribute 
of this kind of being. When the scholastic mind meets the person, 
how does it seek to understand him? Not in terms of his unique 
exercise of existence, but simply in terms of the structure according 
to which that existence is exercised. The person is simply a certain 
kind of supposit, rational as opposed to non-rational. Viewed 
thus from the outside, the subject is not only conceptualized but 
strictly “objectified.” * 

But if the fact that the subject is an essence, and therefore 
knowable in terms of structure as well as in its existential origi- 
nality, has led philosophers to objectify it, to treat the person 
simply as another kind of thing (for all their admitting it to be 
the highest kind in rerum natura), this same fact also makes 
possible philosophic discourse on the subject as such. First of all, 
the identity of subject with structured essence (although the subject 
is known, not as structured, but as uniquely existing) permits its 


determinate signification by a common notion. For if the subject 


is also and necessarily a certain kind of being, then wherever you 
have this certain kind of being, you also have being attainable as 
subject. If the who (person, subject) is also a what (nature, 
object) , then a determinate what is attainable also as a who. Not 
only is it thus attainable, it is also and necessarily so attained. For 
if every man is not a “you” to me, every man is at least an “I” 
to himself and a “you” to someone. And it is precisely this universal 
implication of the experience of self (subject) in whatever (object) 
is human that makes possible its indirect conceptualization. The 


8° This is not to deny the importance of existence as the act of acts 
in Thomistic metaphysics. But, as Gilson once observed, the problem of 
existence for St. Thomas is basically the problem of the radical origin of 
being, so that, once this liminal problem is resolved, “le niveau de la sub 
stance, de l’essence et de la cause formelle soit celui of l’on ait le plus 
souvent occasion de se tenir’” (E. Gilson, L’étre et l’essence [Paris, 1948], 
pp. 92-93). 

86 Cf. A. Brunner, Der Stufenbau der Welt, p. 28. 
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conceptualization is indirect; the subject in itself remains ineffable 
and outside the concept that signifies it. To know what I intend 
by the term, a man has to look to himself as self in actu exercito. 
But precisely because the subject is also a what, the conceptualiza- 
tion is universal, transcends my own subjective intimacy and, in 
that sense, though non-objectifying, succeeds in being objective. 
To know what | mean by “subject,” a man has only to look to 
himself in his personal life as self. 

Secondly, the fact that the subject is essence makes possible 
statements about the subject that are universal in scope. For if 
the fact that the subject is essence permits its indirect conceptua- 
lization and signification by a common term, it also forbids its 
interpretation as pure subjectivity. As essence, the subject is not 
only formally structured and therefore universally designable; it 
is also distinct from existence, i.e., distinct from that act by which 
precisely it is constituted subject and in the original exercise of 
which it is attained as subject. The door is thus opened for a 
plurality of subjects each one like the other, and like the other 
objectively, in its very subjectivity, in its very originality and 
uniqueness as subject. To interpret the finite subject as pure 
subjectivity, pure self-sufficing spontaneity, utterly unconditioned 
initiative would assuredly be to lose oneself in the mire of subjec- 
livism. The subject would become a lonely god, isolated by his 
very perfection as subject, with a truth all his own that no one 
could share. As essence, however, the subject is subject only by 
participation, only by sharing in the absolute originality and self- 
sufficiency of Ipsum Esse, only therefore as one among many pos- 
sible subjects. And given a plurality of subjects, as indeed we 
are, each precisely as subject and for all his originality as subject 
is still more one with the next than he is distinct. For each is 
subject only by participation in the same Absolute Subjectivity, 
who is more one with each than each is with himself. The 
intelligible exigencies, therefore, of a subject precisely as subject, 
for all that they can be discovered only by a subject's reflection on 
himself in actu exercito as self, are nonetheless the exigencies of 
all subjects. If, for example, I say that the end of an “I” is a “you,” 


that an “I” is true to itself as an “I” only in freely constituting 


itself for a “you,” what | am saying concerns first of all me in all 
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ny uniqueness and existential originality.’ It is a truth for me, 
not as a kind of thing, not as the individual instance of certain 
formal and communicable determinations, not therefore as an 


object, but precisely in my transcendent originality as subject. 


It expresses an exigency of what is most intimate and personal in 


me, of my very subjectivity; an exigency that can be grasped only 
by reflection on the very selfhood of myself. And yet, though a 
truth for me, it is not merely my truth; it is truth also for you, and 
for you precisely in those ultimate and original depths where you 
are an “I” to yourself. The meaning, therefore, of the subject is 
not something subjective. A philosophy of subjectivity, an inquiry 
into the intelligible exigencies of the subject as such is not doomed 
to subjectivism. Since the subject is attained precisely as be-ing, 
precisely at that point where it participates most intimately in the 
absolute spontaneity, the pure initiative of the one only Absolute, 
to investigate myself precisely as subject is to investigate me not 
only in my ultimate originality, but precisely where | am most at 
one with my neighbor. Whatever, therefore, such an investigation 
uncovers in the line of ultimate intelligibility, since it is founded 
on myself precisely as be-ing, will be applicable to all subjects, 
objectively valid for all who experience themselves precisely as 
be-ing. 

On the other hand, for all its objectivity, such an inquiry into 
the subject is not thereby “objeetifying.” For it attains to objectiv- 
ily, not by stopping at the formal and communicable structure of 
reality, not by the submersion of individuals in a class (as indeed 
is necessary in the case of wholly material being), but by penetrat- 
ing beyond the level of structure and the restrictive identity of 
* What is thus attained is 
indeed irreducible in its originality. But since that very originality 
is grounded in the creative presence of the Absolute, since it is a 


essence to be-ing as absolute value.’ 


participation in the positive uniqueness of the One, it itself becomes 


37 For an analysis of this finality of man as person (subject), as distinct 
from his finality as nature (object), see my The Meaning of Love 
(Westminster, Md., 1955). 

88 Compare the distinction made by Marcel between the abstract gener- 
ality of “science” and the concrete universal of subjective reflection (Trois- 
fontaines, op. cit., 1, 112-115). 
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a principle of likeness and gives rise to a new communilty—a com- 
munity of uniques in their uniqueness, of subjects alike in their 
very Originality as subjects. In the measure each is more au- 
thentically himself, each is more like the other. In the measure 
each more fully understands himself, grasps more deeply his own 
intelligible exigencies precisely as subject, the more fully he under- 
stands the other. Such an understanding will indeed express itself 


in abstract terms. But the reality envisaged is only indirectly 


conceptualized, The concepts remain exterior to what they signify. 
‘The necessities expressed are not those of structure, not those of 
being merely as affirmed, but of being precisely as source, of being 
as subject, (ultimately intelligible only in its relation to Being as 
Subject). As such they can be grasped only in terms of each one’s 
active interiority to himself, only in the light of each one’s presence 
to himself as subject. But precisely because they are the intelligible 
exigencies of be-ing, they can be grasped in that light. 


An Application 


What has thus far been said has been aimed at establishing the 
possibility of a philosophic reflexion on being-as-subject, a re- 
flexion indeed that not only escapes subjectivism, but also manages, 
in attaining objectivity, to avoid “objectification.” However, even 
if the possibility is conceded, its import may not be immediately 
clear. We should like, therefore, by way of conclusion, to give 
a brief illustration of the significance of such reflexion. What we 
shall do is take a particular problem—one that is of the utmost 
importance for the understanding of man: the problem, namely, 
of liberty—and see how it looks in the light of being-as-subject.” 
Admittedly this is a vast and knotty question, and our treatment of 
it here can be only summary. Since, however, we intend it only 
as an example of the type of thinking we have in mind, as a 
suggestion indeed of its import, even a brief treatment will suf- 
ficiently serve our purpose. 

Needless to say, the question of liberty arises also in a philos- 
ophy of being-as-object. In such a philosophy, however, the main 


*® For a more detailed application of this type of thinking to the prob- 
lem of love, see my The Meaning of Love. 
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concern is to justify freedom as possible. For, in a world of 
objects, the eruption of the free act appears as something of a 
scandal; by its sheer self-sufficiency it seems to defy the principle ° 
of causality. The effort of traditional philosophy has been to show 
that it does not. This effort is carried out on two levels: that of 
rational psychology and that of natural theology. Psychology, 
indeed, seeks to re-integrate the free act into the realm of structure 
and necessity by exposing its roots in the natural dynamism of the 
will to bonum in genere. In theology, the free act is reconciled 
with God’s universal dominion by the aid of His knowledge and the 
divine concursus. In either case, the scandal of something finite 
yet unconditioned and uncaused is resolved by showing that it is 
also conditioned and also caused. Having done this, a philosophy 
that limits itself to being-as-object suddenly becomes silent. It can 
stand by the birth of liberty and guarantee its right to exist, but 
once it is born, and with it the subject-as-such, a philosophy of 
being-as-object has nothing more to say. If it does say something 
further, it is only to suggest that the subject should henceforth 
look to religion for his meaning.“ 


Now, if the intelligible basis of this suggestion ts not altogether 
clear——for if philosophy knows the subject only as object, it ts 
hard to see how it can know that religion will answer his needs 
precisely as subject—the suggestion is nevertheless well made. 
For with his liberty (and therefore his life as subject) now philo- 
sophically guaranteed, the subject is faced with the crucial problem 
of ultimately grounding the liberty that has been saved. Granted 
that I am free and that my free-activily can be reconciled with 
divine dominion, the ultimate intelligibility of such activity is not 
thereby secured. In fact, precisely as free, my actions seem barred 
from having an ultimate grounding. \ free act may indeed be 


reconcilable with God’s causality, but as an original position of 


myself, it cannot be grounded in, explained or justified by, that 
causality. To the extent that my act is free, it is mine; I am its 
source. But if its source is only me, absolute indeed, but not the 
Absolute; be-ing, but not Being, how can what [ do ever have an 
ultimate sense? Tf it cannot claim the Absolute as its sufficient 


40 Cf. Maritain, Existence and the Fzistent, pp. 72 ff 
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reason, is nol any reason it does claim ultimately insufficient? 
And since the exercise of my freedom is the very position of myself 
as subject, then am I not too in my very existence as subject empty 
of ultimate meaning? In severing me from the chain of causality, 
does not my freedom finally isolate me and leave me radically 
absurd ? 

These are questions which being, present to itself precisely as 
subject, must inevitably ask, but for which a philosophy of objects 
can supply no answer. A philosophy of being-as-object, where one 
being is linked with another only through causal dependence, can 
indeed explain me as an object (i.e., precisely as caused). It can 
even (and does) explain the emergence of liberty from the realm 
of the object (if the intellective appetite is ordered to bonum in 
genere, then it cannot be necessitated by a particular good as 
such). But once that liberty emerges and with it the subject as 
such, such a metaphysics has nothing more to say. The “I,” in 
search for ultimate meaning precisely as “I,” i.e., precisely in its 
free (and, to that extent, uncaused) position of itself as “I,” is 
philosophically speaking——left high and dry. For what [ need 
is that my act, which as free is wholly mine, should still not be 
merely mine, should somehow be more than mine. In order to 
make ultimate sense, my act must be the act not merely of be-ing, 
but of Be-ing; the self-position not merely of an absolute, but of 
the Absolute. But how this could possibly be, a philosophy of 
being-as-object is utterly at a loss to say. And there the matter 
would rest were reflection on being-as-object our only tool. 

However, just as this enigma of liberty, which is the enigma 
of the subject as such, only presents itself in the world of the subject 
and to reflection attuned to that world, so also a reflective effort 
that has not closed itself to the subject is not without resources to 
solve it. For the world of the subject is not merely a fresh source 
of problems; it is also a fresh source of light. If it is the world 
of being-as-"I,” of be-ing that is seemingly isolated from ultimate 
meaning by its very autonomy as “I,” it is also the world of being- 
as-“you,” of being as correlative to “I,” and able to cure its isolation 


without infringing on its autonomy. Thus, if the subject as “TI” 


gives rise to the problem of liberty, the subject as “you” supplies the 


answer. llow this is so, we can only indicate briefly—but even 
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this brief indication should sufficiently suggest what we mean. 
Let us, therefore, accompany the subject as it gropes reflectively 
for light; as it seeks to understand how its free position of itself 
as “I” can ever be more than its own, an act not merely of be-ing, 
but of Being.” 

If my free act must somehow be more than mine, this it can 
never be so long as it merely confronts a world of things. lor the 
world of things is merely, as it were, the body of my liberty, the 
matter of my free act. It is a certain prolongation of myself as a 


kind of being, as a thing among things, as a structure necessarily 


implicated in a larger structure. It is part of that natural a priori 
in which my liberty is born, by which it is conditioned, on which it 
depends for its exercise. It is by the free disposition of objects 
that 1 express myself precisely as free, as subject. But objects can 
express me only if in their disposition they are stamped as mine. 
They do not therefore make my act more than mine. Kather they 
are absorbed into my world as subject by becoming the vehicle 
of my act. If then my free act as merely mine is not ultimately 
intelligible, no world of things over which it holds sway is going to 
make it so. On the contrary, they also represent a danger to my 
freedom. For if they are the necessary vehicles of my liberty, so 
that the greater my material possessions, the more extended too 
will be my possibilities of free action, they are also the means of 
satisfying the instinctive drives of my nature. My very mastery 
over them, therefore, always includes the temptation to use them 
not for my expression and growth as a person, but for my mere 
salisfaction as a nature. Not only then is my use of the world 
unable to make my act more than mine; my use of the world can 
actually unmake my act as mine, make it less than mine, so that it 
hecomes the abandonment of myself before an instinctive urge. 

If, however, as merely engaged in objects, my act is not more 
than mine, it does become so when it itself is engaged by another 
subject. Once my free act is not merely position of myself, but 
response to another—to an initiative turned towards and addressing 
me, someone | can choose‘to ignore, but whom I cannot answer 
except freely—mvy act, for all its being wholly mine, ceases to be 


41 See the section on “La libération” in de Finance's Evzistence et 
Liberté, pp. 293-373. 
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mine alone. Accepting your invitation, answering your appeal, 
be it only for a few moments of conversation, | do, not merely what 
I want, but what you want. My act has meaning not merely as 


issuing from me, but as willed by you. If it is mine as given, it 
is yours as solicited. It belongs then not merely to be-ing as 
identical with me, nor to be-ing merely as distinct from me, but 
to being as enveloping both you and me, and, through you and 
me, face-to-face with itself. It belongs to be-ing as us; it is ours. 
As ours, it has an intelligibility which it could never attain as 
merely mine. As ours, itis born of being, precisely as transcending 
each of us in our isolation as finite selves, precisely as embracing 
us both. It is thus more nearly Be-ing’s, an expression of absolute 
Liberty, than it could ever be were it mine or yours alone. 


But if by being a response my free act is more nearly absolute 
(and therefore more really free) than is possible as mere self- 
assertion, it is not absolute nor fully free (containing within itself 
complete and ultimate intelligibility) until itis a response to Be-ing. 
As ours, it is more intelligible than as merely mine, but as merely 
ours, you being finite like myself, then it is still ultimately un- 
grounded, As merely ours it belongs to being apart from Being, 
being apart from its Source. It still lacks ultimate meaning. 


Whiat then is required for real freedom becomes clear. Real 
freedom, i.e., a freedom wholly justified in its exercise and justify- 
ing the subject who exercises it (who indeed is a subject only in its 
exercise), is possible only in response to Divine Initiative. The 
life of the subject as such, his liberty, is not ultimately and abso- 
lutely grounded until it is the self-position not merely of his iso- 
lated self, nor merely of a finite “we,” but of Absolute Self. Unless 
his individual choices and the free orientation of his life as a whole 
are in their very particularity—i.e., on the level where they are 
precisely the subject’s own—suspended from the Absolute, the 
free fulfillment of Divine Will, a personal response to an appeal 
from the Source of all personality, then they will hang merely in 
a void, their own complete why and wherefore, or, what comes to 
the same thing, without either why or wherefore. If, on the 
other hand, my free act precisely in its freedom, and therefore 
precisely as mine, is the realization of what You want from me, 
then for all its littleness precisely as coming from me, and for all the 
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unpretentiousness of its effect in space and time, it is nonetheless 
endowed with absolute meaning. However slight, be it only a 
gesture, as not merely mine but Yours, it embodies the whole of 
Being. 

The subject, therefore, is a demand for inter-subjectivity; his 
being is to be a response to Being. From the depths of his heart 
ascends the ery of the Psalmist: “Deduc me in semita mandatorum 
tuorum . . . quia ipsis dedisti mihi vitam. If an Ignatius was 
a saint for having sought to realize the will of God in all things, 
no less is required by any subject for his life to make ultimate and 
absolute sense.” If it is true that “What I do is me; for that | 
came,” “* what | do must also be You, or my coming is meaning- 
less. For the subject, as liberty, is in search of Liberty. By his 
own free choice he must win his freedom: not merely freedom 
in potency, not simply as a power that can determine itself without 
let or hindrance, but as an acl, as a pure position of self that is 
completely justified in its very realization. This he can do, how- 
ever, only by the free coincidence of his own will with God's. 1 
can be wholly intelligible in my freedom as “I” only by freely 
uniting my will with Yours. 


942 


So it seems, at least, to a subject (me) reflecting on my 
exigencies precisely as subject. The reflection as here presented 
has admittedly been executed only with broad, rapid strokes. Yet, 
despite its brevity, it should serve to indicate that a reflection on 


being-as-subject is not only possible; it also has something to say. 
What it has to say may at first not sound like philosophy. Devel- 


oped wholly in the subject’s own register, in the world of com- 
munion, the reflection necessarily bears on realities that can be 
only indirectly conceptualized. But the exigencies to which ex- 
pression is given are none the less real for that. If anything, 
pertaining as they do to being as absolute value, they are the most 
real of all. And since they can be grasped only by a reflection on 
heing-as-subject—are indeed accessible only to such reflection—the 


42 Ps, 118. 

43 To what extent such a reflection on the exigencies of finite liberty is 
the implicit foundation of Ignatian spirituality can be gathered from a study 
of Gaston Fessard’s La Dialectique des Exercices Spirituels de Saint Iqnace 
de Loyola (Paris, 1956). 

* From “As kingfishers catch fire” by Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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import of this type of thinking is abundantly clear. It is not a 
question of philosophy trying to be a religion (it is one thing to 
understand the ultimate exigencies of being-as-subject; it is quite 


another to act accordingly). Indeed, to understand religion is not 
even its primary concern. What-.it wants is to understand being- 
as-subject. But if religion really fulfills the needs of the subject, 
a reflection on the subject can help us understand why. Instead 
of arbitrarily banishing religion from the world of being, it achieves 
an ontological understanding of it by rooting it in the world of the 
subject. 

In short, keenly aware that being manifests itself in different 
ways, as subject no less than as object, a philosophy of being- 
as-subject would simply respect that difference. 


Loyola Seminary. 





AN EXISTENTIALIST’S ETHICS 
ALVIN PLANTINGA 


’ 

cette existentialist philosophy appears to be fundament- 
ally ethical in its origin and motivation. Essentially concerned 
with man’s status in the universe and its implications for behavior, 
the existentialist often adopts the tone of the Old Testament pro- 
phets. He extolls the virtues of authenticity and legitimate anguish; 
the life of bad faith, the attempted escape from freedom, warrant 
his scornful disapproval. The moral—and perhaps moralistic 
aspect of existentialism is pervasive and unmistakable. 

This is especially clear in the case of Jean Paul Sartre’s phi- 
losophy of freedom.  Existentialists in general and Sartre in par- 
ticular argue that an analysis, not of human nature, indeed, but 
of, say, “the universal human condition” reveals that certain kinds 
of behavior are morally appropriate and others morally reprehen- 
sible. My aim in this paper is to show that Sartre’s analysis of 
“the universal human condition” is quite inconsistent with morality 
in anything like the ordinary sense. We might think that attempt 
otiose in view of Sartre's notorious rejection of “absolute values.” 
But in spite of his claim to dispense with absolute morality, 
Sartre’s philosophy, like other existentialist’ philosophies, — is 
through-and-through ethical. A concern with the human con- 
dition and its implications for morality is the moving force behind 
Sartre's thought. “Bad faith,” “responsibility,” “anguish,”—these 


and other ethical notions play a central role in Sartre's philosophy 


of freedom. Though he has in one sense rejected “absolute values” 
(in rejecting any ethical system based upon an essentialist meta- 
physics) in another sense he accepts the absolute values of au- 
thenticity and good faith, recommends these values to others, and 
passes moral judgement upon those who live in “had faith.” 
Sartre’s ethics is grounded in his theory of freedom. T shall 
try to give a fairly clear if truncated account of that theory, fol- 
lowed by an examination of the implications of the theory for 
morality. In the last section T shall try to show that the arguments 
by which he supports this radical theory of freedom are incon- 
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clusive in that they rest at worst upon puns and at best upon 
ambiguities. 


A. An Ontology of Freedom 


The title of Sartre's main philosophical work is Being and 
Nothingness.’ Since it is the doctrine of nothingness that is crucial 
to Sartre’s account of freedom, it is best to begin by examining 
that doctrine. Nothingness, or negation, plays a central role in 
Sartre’s philosophy from the start. Indeed, the very posing of the 
“ontological question” immediately leads to a confrontation with 
nothingness: “What being will be must of necessity arise on the 
basis of what it is not. Whatever being is, it will allow this 
formulation: ‘Being is that and outside of that, nothing.’ Thus 
a new component of the real has just appeared to us—non-being” 
(BN 5). The posing of the ontological question, according to 
Sartre, reveals not-being in a triple way. In the first place, the 
fact that the question is asked presupposes that the questioner is 
ignorant; ignorance, as a lack of knowledge, is a kind of non-being. 
Secondly there is the possibility of a negative answer: The ontolog- 
ical question is as follows: “Is there any conduct which can reveal 
to me the relation of man with the world?” (loc. cit.). Since we 
do not know the answer, we face the possibility that the 
answer might be negative, that as a matter of fact there 


is no such conduct. And every negative judgment presupposes 
2 


not-being.* Third, the existence of the question presupposes the 
existence of an answer and therefore of truth, another form of 
not-being.” Why is truth a form of not-being? Apparently for the 
following reasons: since truth is different from what it is the 
truth about, and since it is always true of being, truth must be 
not-being. If truth is always about being and therefore distin- 
guished from it, it cannot be being and therefore must be not-being 


* Tr. Hazel Barnes (New York, 1956). I shall use the abbreviation 
‘BN’ to refer to this work. 

* Below p. 252 I shall examine this statement and try to outline the 
argument by which Sartre supports it. 

5 BN Ixvii-lxviii, 5. It is never clear from Sartre’s account whether 
he thinks there are a number of different kinds of not-being, or only one 
kind revealing itself in different situations. But that difference is not 
important for my purposes here. 
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or nothing. Further, truth always involves distinction and limita- 
lion; if it is true to say that this is a table, then this must not be 
achair. But being as it is in-itself is a plenum, completely opaque 
and full (BN 74). There are in it as it is in-itself no distinctions 
and no limitation. Hence truth cannot be being; it must, therefore, 
be not-being. If being is an absolute plenum with no limitation 
at all, then judgment and truth cannot be in being, since in any 
judgment I distinguish the object of judgment from everything 
else, thereby introducing limitation and distinction. Hence the 
very existence of the ontological question reveals to us that not- 
being lies coiled in the heart of being—like a worm (BN 21). 
We have now discovered not-being. It appears to be a “com- 
ponent of the real,” of crucial importance for ontology. But the 
appearance of not-being is puzzling. Being cannot, of course, give 
rise to not-being, for from being, only being can come (BN 23). 
On the other hand, sheer “nothingness is not” (BN 22); this means 
among other things, says Sartre, that sheer nothing lacks the 
power to nihilate itself. What does that mean? So far as I can 
make out, something like the following: To be requires a certain 
power; an act of being requires an ontological force or energy. 
To nihilate being, to not-be, Sartre apparently thinks, requires an 
analogous force. And therefore sheer nothing, since it has no force 
at all, cannot have any power with which to nihilate itself.* | The 
origin of nothingness presents a paradox. Being cannot introduce 
it; neither, it seems, can nothing. The introducer of nothingness 
into the world must have very special qualities: “The being by 
which Nothingness arrives in the world must nihilate Nothingness 
in its Being, and even so it still runs the risk of establishing 
Nothingness as a transcendent in the very heart of immanence 
unless it nihilates Nothingness in its being in connection with its 
own being. The Being by which Nothingness arrives in the world 


‘ The essential ambiguity of Sartre's use of the word “nothing” is 
what makes the above statement seem so puzzling. As a matter of fact, 
Sartre is implicitly distinguishing “nothing” in the sense of sheer unadult 
erated nothing from “nothing” in the sense of “absence of being in-itself.” 
The latter is not, or not in every case, at any rate, sheer nothing, for not-being 
in the sense of for-itself is (1) a kind of representation, and (2) an intro- 
duction of form into being. This ambiguity is in the last analysis fatal to 
Sartre’s philosophy, | think, and [ shall deal with it below pp. 250-254 
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is a being such that in its Being, the Nothingness of its Being ts 
in question. The being by which Nothingness comes to the world 
must be its own Nothingness” (BN 23). What can this mean? 
There is Nothingness in the world in the peculiar sense of distinction 
and opposition and limitation. This could not come from being, 
since being is a Parmenidean whole, void of all distinction or 
qualification. On the other hand, this Nothingness cannot come 
from sheer nothing for the latter has not the power of “nihilating” 
anything. Mere nothing has no power at all. It is inert. Yet 
the act of being nothing, in the special sense of introducing limita- 
tion and distinction into a formless whole, requires a certain onto- 


logical power. Since sheer nothing does not possess this power, 


and since being cannot of course be the source of nothing, a third 
thing seems to be required—-a being which can introduce Nothing- 
ness. Now this cannot be being in the sense of the in-itself. On 
the other hand, it must have nothingness within itself in order 
to be the source of Nothingness in the world. This nothingness 
which it has within itself cannot have come to it from some other 
source, since neither being nor nothing could produce it. There- 
fore the being by which Nothingness enters the world must be its 
own Nothingness. 

Extraordinarily puzzling at best, this may be sheer nonsense. 
But the important thing to recognize is that this being which is 
its own nothingness is consciousness, or human reality (BN 24). 
Sartre's next question is this: what must man be if he is the being 
through which nothingness enters the world? The answer is that 
he must have, or rather be, freedom. Freedom is identical with 
the being of human reality, constitutes it. Man is freedom. This 
means that man must be able to be distant from the world (loc. 
cit.) ; he must be able to detach himself from the world; he “retires 
behind a nothingness” (loc. cit.). That ability to other the world, 
to be at a distance from it, to negate it, is freedom. Thus the fact 
that man is a nothingness (in Sartre's peculiar sense) constitutes 
his freedom; man, as the one by whom nothingness comes into the 
world, cannot be being. For if he were, then he could not be the 
source of distinction and limitation. Man is therefore a nothing, 
a lack of being, a hole in being (BN 617). “Freedom in its 
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foundation coincides with the nothingness which is at the heart 
of man. Iluman reality is free because it is not enough” (BN 440). 


Human reality is its own nothingness. For the for-itself, to be is to 
nihilate the in-itself which it is. Under these conditions, freedom can 
be nothing other than this nihilation. It is through this that the 
for-itself escapes its being as its essence; it is through this that the 
for-itself is always something other than what can be said of it. For 
in the final analysis, the for-itself is the one which escapes this very 
denomination, the one which is already beyond the name which is 
given to it, beyond the property which is recognized in it. To say 
that the for-itself has to be what it is, to say that it is what it is not, 
to say that in it existence precedes and conditions essence or inversely 
according to Hegel that for it “Wesen ist was gewesen ist’”—all this is 
to say one and the same thing; to be aware that man is free... . I am 
condemned to exist forever beyond my essence, beyond the causes and 
motives of my act. I am condemned to be free. This means that no 
limits to my freedom can be found except freedom itself, or if you 
prefer, that we are not free to cease being free (BN 439). 


This is about as clear a capsule statement of Sartre's doctrine of 
freedom as he gives. Freedom is logically contingent upon the fact 
that man is a nothingness. Man is “wholly and forever free” 
(BN 441). The fact that he is a lack of being, that “The for-itself 
is nothing but the pure nihilation of the in-itself” (BN 611), is 
the ground of the freedom of the for-itself. In fact the for-itself ts 
this nihilation and is its freedom: therefore the freedom of the 
for-itself is identical with its negative character. 


B. Specific Freedom 


But Sartre goes on to give a more concrete account of human 
freedom. 


1. We have freedom from the passions. We are never deter- 
mined by our passions; we freely choose to give in to them when 
we do. We can always decide to resist passion, to live a life in 
which it is not a determining factor. In the last analysis this is 
because insofar as the self or consciousness is a nothing, the 
passions cannot get a purchase on it (BN 518). Our every decision 
(and every action implies decision) is completely free. 


2. We are free from our motives. Choice is free from 


motives both as psychological pushes and pulls and as rational 
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considerations leading us to act in one way rather than another. 
freedom from motives in the psychological sense is a result of the 
fact that there is no centrum or ego to which motives can adhere. 
But we are also free from motives as rational decision-making 


considerations. Rational deliberation is always specious since 
before deliberating we have already decided which sorts of reasons 
we will allow to have weight. Thus the choice has already been 


made before deliberation begins. In ELzistentialism,’ Sartre 
recounts the case of the young man who has come to him for 
advice. In coming to him, Sartre claims, the young man had 
already made his decision, for he knew what sort of advice to 
expect. Had he wanted different advice, he would have gone to a 
priest or a communist. And it follows that we make our decisions 
prior to deliberation or the rehearsing of reasons. Indeed, he holds 
that choice and consciousness are finally one and the same thing 
(BN 449-453). As Wilfrid Desan says in his excellent book The 
Tragic Finale, “Vor-itself, Nothingness, Human consciousness, 
Ireedom, Free Choice are, in Sartre’s system, one and the same 
thing.” * 


3. If man is free from passions and motives, he is also free 
from the in-itself. The latter, says Sartre, can affect only being; 
it cannot touch not-being. There is nothing in consciousness, 
which is a nothing, upon which the in-itself could get a purchase. 
Thus the for-itself, or consciousness, is outside the causal series; 
hence it cannot be determined by the in-itself (BN 435). 


4. In the for-itself, existence precedes and formulates essence ; 
man is therefore free from his essence. The following is Sartre’s 
attempt to explicate this oft-repeated slogan: 


What is meant by saying that existence precedes essence? It means 
that, first of all, man exists, turns up, appears on the scene, and only 
afterwards, defines himself. If man, as the existentialist conceives 
him, is indefinable, it is because at first he is nothing. Only afterward 
will he be something, and he himself will have made what he will be. 
Thus there is no human nature, since there is no God to conceive it. 


* Tr. Bernard Frechtman. (New York, 1947), p. 32. 

® (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 101. Desan’s book combines a sym- 
pathetic approach with a lucid exposition; when the subject is Sartre, this 
is a real achievement 
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Not only is man what he conceives himself, but he is also only what 
he wills himself to be after this thrust towards existence. Man is 
nothing else but what he makes of himself. Such is the first principle 
of existentialism (Lazistentialism, p. 13). 


The essential point here is the statement that man is only what 
he wills himself to be. Our essence is always in the past. The 
total ensemble of truths about a man are truths about his past. 
We can place no a priori limits upon his future choices; since man 
is a nothing (i.e., quile free) he has no nature which limits or 
defines him; he defines himself as he goes along. It is in choice 
that man defines himself or constitutes himself, thus giving him- 
self an essence. And since a man’s essence is always in the past, 
we can make an essential judgment of him only after he is dead. 
For he is always free to choose a new essence. [lence Sartre 
quotes with approval the maxim of the Greek tragedians: “Never 
count a man happy until he is dead” (BN 510). The essential 
meaning of the doctrine that existence precedes essence, then, is 
that man has no nature or defining characteristics prior to his 
existence as a choosing being who decides what he will be. 


5. Finally, man is free from antecedently fixed values. 
Human reality creates values; it does not discover them. 


The existentialist, on the contrary [i.e., as opposed to those who 
believe that there are values independently of human choice] thinks 
it very distressing that God does not exist, because all possibility of 
finding values in a heaven of ideas disappears along with Him; there 
can no longer be an a priori good, since there is no infinite and perfect 
consciousness to think it. Nowhere is it written that the good exists, 
that we must be honest, that we must not lie; because the fact is that we 
are on a plane where there are only men, Dostoievsky said, “If € 1 
didn't exist, everything would be possible.” That is the very starting 
point of existentialism, and as a result man is forlorn, because neither 
within him nor without does he find anything to cling to. . . If God 
does not exist, we find no values or commands to turn to which 
legitimate our conduct (Ezislentialism, p. 27) 


Ilence there are no values existing prior to choice. In choos- 
ing, we define value; any choice is unjustifiable and “absurd” in 
the sense that it can have no rational justification or sufficient 
reason (BN 479). For the very standards in terms of whieh a 
choice could be justified are logically posterior to that choice (loe. 
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cit.). There are not good choices and bad choices, for every choice 
as a choice defines the good (Ezistentialism, p. 20); hence 
denominations such as “good” and “bad” are inapplicable to choice. 
Iluman reality or the for-itself, therefore, is not bound by any 
system of pre-established values; it has absolute freedom with 


7 


respect to values.’ Man is absolutely and completely free—from 
his essence, from the in-itself, from his passions and motives. 
As Desan says, “Sartres’s freedom is something absolute; he 
rejects all determinism whatever . . . consequently he j «sents 
us with a freedom more acute than, possibly, has been seen in two 
thousand years of philosophy” (op. cit., p. 107). Now this doctrine 
of freedom, insofar as it follows from the central premisses of 
Sartre's ontology, is a liability as well as an asset. If the doctrine 
is false Sartre’s ontology is refuted by modus tollens. Sartre 
recognizes that human reality seems to be limited by a whole host 
of factors. [| am limited by physical laws, by my environment in 
the form of my nationality, social class, education, and the like, 
by my inherent capacities or lack of them for certain kinds of 
endeavor, etc. Unlike a horse, | am not free to run a mile in 
two minutes, and | cannot become a philosopher without a 
modicum of intelligence.” | seem to be limited by the nature of the 
world, by my cultural milieu, by my inherent abilities, and by 
many other factors. llow does Sartre deal with these objections? 

The whole realm of factors which seem to limit freedom is 
called “facticity” (BN 481). This includes five kinds of facts: my 


place, my past, my surroundings, my fellow brethren, and my 
death.” Sartre deals with facticity by means of two kinds of argu- 
ments. 


1. An obstacle is always an obstacle for someone; it is 
constituted as an obstacle by the fact that someone has chosen 


7 In a way this is the crux of Sartre's ethical doctrine as presented 
in Being and Nothingness and Ezistentialism. In the next section I shall 
try to show that this implication of his ontology makes morality in anything 
like the ordinary sense completely impossible. 

* There seems to be less than universal agreement upon this point. 

® BN 485. These are for the most part self-explanatory, and there is 
no need to discuss them in detail; my place, for example, is just my physical 
position in space and time 
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a goal with which it is incompatible. A mountain is an obstacle 
only for someone who has chosen a course which involves crossing 
it. Jn itself, the mountain is not an obstacle; it simply is. In 
general, an obstacle is an obstacle only because of choice; it 
becomes an obstacle only after choice, and thus in a sense freedom 
or the for-itself chooses its obstacles. low, then, can they be said 
to be limitations upon freedom? “In particular, the coefficient of 
adversity in things cannot be an argument against our freedom 
for it is by us—i.e., by. the preliminary positing of an end—that 
this coefficient of adversity arises. A particular crag, which may 
manifest a profound resistance if | wish to displace it, will be on 
the contrary a valuable aid if | want to climb upon it in order to 
look over the countryside” (BN 482). This argument will work 
with any kind of obstacle. Let us suppose that | am a professional 
baseball player and | suddenly decide to become a concert pianist. 
Is not my lack of musical training an obstacle to the realization of 
my ambition? Certainly not, says Sartre. My lack of musical 
training is not in itself an obstacle. It becomes an obstacle only if 
1 decide upon a course of action presupposing a good deal of 
musical training. And therefore it is my decision that constitutes 
the obstacle. | have chosen this obstacle in choosing to become a 
pianist; it cannot, therefore, be thought of as a restriction of my 
freedom. Sartre's first way of dealing with facticity is to maintain 
that insofar as a choice sets up or constitutes its own obstacles, 


they cannot be regarded as limitations upon freedom. 


2. But Sartre has a second way of dealing with facticity. He 
distinguishes between freedom of choice and freedom of achieve- 
ment. “In addition it is necessary to point out to common sense 
that the formula ‘to be free’ does not mean ‘to obtain what one 
wishes’ but rather ‘by oneself to determine oneself to wish’ in the 
broad sense of ‘choosing.’ The technical and philosophical concept 
of freedom, the only one which we are considering here, means 
only the autonomy of choice” (BN 483). So far so good. This 
seems to mean that though indeed T cannot accomplish anything | 
choose, | can nevertheless choose to accomplish it. Tf tam in 


prison, | can choose to be at liberty, though of course there is no 


question of my actually being at liberty. But in a very puzzling 


paragraph he goes on to deny that we can distinguish choice from 
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action; this allows him to distinguish merely longing or wishing 
from choosing, avoiding the empty truism that | can always desire, 
or choose in the sense of desire, to do or be something which as a 
matter of fact is quite impossible to me. If choice involves action, 
then | can choose only that which as a matter of fact is possible 
for me to accomplish—at least in a sort of preliminary way 
(BN 484). But if this is his meaning, then of course choice is very 
definitely limited. Hence it is difficult to see just what Sartre 
means here; but insofar as this second way of dealing with 
facticily is an argument at all, it is an assertion that though we 
have not freedom of accomplishment, we do have freedom of 
choice. This seems to be the point of his distinction between the 
“philosophical technical sense” of freedom and the common-sense 
or ordinary sense. 

There is another puzzling thing about these ways of dealing 
with facticity: they seem to be inconsistent with one another. 
For the first presupposes what the second denies—i.e., the first 
argument is an argument with respect to the ordinary sense of 
freedom actording to which freedom entails the possibility of 
accomplishment. Hence if the second argument is valid the first 
fails to make an essential distinction, and if the first is valid, the 
second proceeds from an improper distinction. One can try to 
validate absolute freedom in either one of these ways, but not in 
both.”* 


The doctrine of absolute freedom is crucial to Sartre’s philo- 


sophic endeavor. As we might expect, it is a common theme in his 
novels and plays. In The Age of Reason, Mathieu glumly reflects 
about his condition as a human being: 


Even if he let himself be carried off, in helplessness and despair, even 
if he let himself be carried off like an old sack of coal, he would have 
chosen his own damnation: he was free, free in every way, free to 
behave like a fool or a machine, free to accept or refuse, free to 
equivocate: to marry, to give up the game, to drag this dead weight 
about with him for years to come. He could do what he liked, no one 
had the right to advise him, there would be for him no good nor evil 
unless he brought them into being. All around him things were 


** Below (p. 254) I shall try to show that neither suffices to 
demonstrate an absolute freedom in a sense strong enough to support Sartre’s 
conclusions 
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gathered in a circle, expectant, impassive, and indicative of nothing. 
He was alone, enveloped in this monstrous silence, free and alone, 
without assistance, and without excuse, condemned to decide without 
support from any quarter, condemned forever to be free.” 


And in The Reprieve: “Half way across the Pont-Neuf he 
stopped and began to laugh: liberty—I sought it far away; it was 
so near that | couldn’t touch it; it is in fact myself. | am my own 
freedom.” ** 


C. Absolute Freedom and Morality 


Sartre's moral philosophy follows from his doctrine of abso- 
lute freedom. In this section | shail indicate the implication for 
ethics Sartre draws from this doctrine, and then try to show 
that it is inconsistent with any kind of morality. Sartres’s ethical 
doctrines center about the notions of responsibility and anguish, 


1. te holds that the doctrine of absolute freedom: implies 
absolute responsibility. “But if existence really does precede 
essence, man is responsible for what he is. Thus existentialism’s 
first move is to make every man aware of what he is and to make 
the full responsibility of his existence rest on him” (Eristential 
ism, p. 19). Since we constitute ourselves, since we choose our 
own essences, whatever we are is the result of our own choice. 
Hence we are responsible for what we are. If Lam a failure, it ts 


only because | have chosen to fail; there is no one and nothing 


to blame but myself. But our responsibility extends considerably 


further than this. [Tam responsible, says Sartre, not only for 
myself, but for all mankind. “In fact, in creating the man that we 
want to be, there is not a single one of our acts which does not at 
the same time create an image of man as we think he ought to be. 
To choose to be this or that is to affirm at the same time the 
value of what we choose, because we can never choose evil. We 
always choose the good, and nothing can be good for us without 
being good for all” (Existentialism, p. 20). In choosing myself, 
I choose man; hence | am a kind of universal legislator: “The man 
who involves himself and who realizes that he is not only the 


1 Tr. Eric Sutton (New York ,1952), p. 320. 
#2 Tr. Eric Sutton (New York, 1951), p. 363 
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person he closes to be but also the law maker who is, at the same 
time, choosing all mankind as well as himself cannot help escape 
the feeling of his total and deep responsibility” (Hazistentialism, 
p. 24). A man who acts must always ask himself “Am I really 
the kind of man who has the right to act in such a way that 
humanity might guide itself by my actions?” (loc. cit.). 

1 am responsible for whatever | am, and, in addition, in choos- 
ing myself | act as a universal legislator who sets up standards 
for the whole of mankind. But even this is not the extent of my 
responsibility. As the for-itself, Lam the being by whom nothing, 
and therefore truth, comes into the world. We have noted that 
in-itself apart from man is a pure undifferentiated whole, a 
Parmenidean plenum in which there are no distinctions and about 
which, therefore, nothing can be said. Whatever actual structure 
the world has is a result of the free activity of the for-itself. A 
passage from La Nausée will make clear Sartre’s view of the for- 
itself as it is apart from the negating activity of human reality: 


And then all of a sudden, there it is, clear as day: existence had sud- 
denly unveiled itself. It had lost the harmless look of an abstract 
category: it was the very paste of things, this root was kneaded into 
existence. Or rather the root, the park gates, the bench, the sparse 
grass, all that had vanished: the diversity of things, their individuality 
was only an appearance, a veneer. This veneer had melted, leaving 
soft, monstrous masses, all in disorder—naked, in a frightful obscene 
nakedness.** 


Structureless and without form, the in-itself is like Aristotle's 
prime matter. And therefore, says Sartre, | choose my world. 
For I give to it whatever characteristics it actually has. | constitute 
it as a world characterized by the law and structure it exhibits. 
And I do this as a free individual. This is what distinguishes 
Sartre from any kind of Kantianism: for Sartre, the structures 
imposed by the for-itself upon the in-itself do not flow from any 
kind of inner necessity, nor are they given in the nature of reason. 
I freely choose them; | could have chosen others."* Thus: 


(English title: The Diary of Antoine Roquentin), tr. Lloyd Alexander 
(London, 1948), pp. 170-171. 

' This might be the “existential psychoanalytic” explanation of radical 

insanity. The psychotic has simply given a different structure to his world. 
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The essential consequence of our earlier remarks is that man being 
concerned to be free carries the weight of the whole world on his 
shoulders; he is responsible for the world and for himself as a way 
of being. We are taking the word “responsibility” in its ordinary 
sense as “consciousness of being the incontestable author of an event 
or of an object.” In this sense the responsibility of the for-itself is 
overwhelming, since he is the one by whom it happens that there is 
a world; since he is also the one who makes himself be, then whatever 
may be the situation in which he finds himself, the for-itself must 
wholly assume this situation with its peculiar coefficient of adversity, 
even though it be insupportable. He must assume the situation with 
the proud consciousness of being the author of it, for the very worst 
disadvantages or the worst threats which can endanger my person 
have meaning only in and through my project; and it is on the grounds 
of the engagement which I am that they appear. It is therefore sense- 
less to think of complaining since nothing foreign has decided what we 
feel, what we live, or what we are (BN 554). 


The point of this passage is clear: man is absolutely and totally 
responsible since he is absolutely and totally free. In his choice 
he defines himself, he defines the other, and he constitutes the 
world, not by creating it or giving it being, but by giving it 
whatever limitation, differentiation, form, and meaning that it has. 


2. The result of this fearful responsibility is anguish. Man 
is anguished because he alone must choose, and because he must 
choose. He is anguished also because he has no guarantee that he 
will not, at some future date, choose a different essence for him- 
self and therefore cease to be as this man. Anguish appears when 
we realize that there is nothing between us and our lives; when we 
realize that we are entirely free and therefore utterly responsible. 
In The Reprieve Mathieu contemplates the fact that the coming war 
has completely cut him off from his past. “‘l am free,’ he said 
suddenly. And his joy changed, on the spot, to a crushing sense of 
anguish.””’ Anguish is the way our freedom reveals itself to con- 
sciousness. It is the consciousness that nothing separates me 
from any possibility whatever (BN 32). We cannot escape 
anguish. We may try—to try to escape anguish to adopt the atti- 
tude of “bad faith” (BN 43), but such an attempt is doomed to 
failure, for we are anguish just as we are freedom. Even in bad 
faith we do not escape anguish, for in order to try to escape 


18 Op. cit., p. 352 
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it, conceal it from ourselves, we must already know it (BN 45). 

Such is Sartre's doctrine of the responsibility and anguish 
following from our absolute freedom. This doctrine seems to take 
crucial moral notions very seriously. But in the last analysis the 
doctrine of absolute freedom undercuts the very possibility of 
morality. Sartre’s responsibility and anguish are a delusion. Every 
choice, he tells us, is unconditioned and completely contingent; 
there is nothing to which it can appeal, and it is therefore 
“absurd.” “It is absurd in this sense; that the choice is that by 
Which all foundations, all reasons come into being, that by which 
the very notion of the absurd receives a meaning. It is absurd as 
being beyond all reasons” (BN 479). Every choice defines both 
value and rationality. But if that is so, then it is impossible to 
make a wrong choice. As we have seen,” and as Sartre constantly 
repeats, my choice defines value; prior to my choice there is no 
night or wrong. But then my choice, in defining the right, can 
never be mistaken. Whatever | choose is right by definition. 
Sartre is surreptitiously holding on to the meaning of responsibility 
appropriate to a world in which there are objective values which 
1 may decide to realize or to reject. But if there is no value 
exterior to choice, then this notion of responsibility is no longer 
appropriate or even meaninful. If every action, every decision, 
constitutes a moral Weltanschauung, then there is no possibility of 


guilt, and no point to anguish. [| am then a being whose every 
decision constitutes the moral standard and who by definition 
cannot commit a wrong. 


lor Sartre, every action, every choice, is necessarily right. 
But morality presupposes that there is a something morally at 
stake when [| choose or act; there is the possibility of right and 
wrong, better or worse. For Sartre these distinctions disappear; 
the notion of a wrong action is for him analytically impossible. 
And if every actual action is right by definition, there can be no 
distinction between right and wrong. If the notions of Action and 
Choice analytically entail that the action or choice in question is 


right, then to say that “X is a right action” is to say no more than 


© Above, pp. 
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“X is an action.” This doctrine makes negative moral judgments 
impossible and positive ones oliose. 

And thereby the notions of responsibility and anguish lose 
their point. Sartre tells us of a military commander who has 
decided to send men on a mission that may cost them their lives. 
The man is anguished. But why should he be? If we think of the 
preservation of human life as a value prior to any choice on our 
part, we can understand his anguish—he ts forced to choose a posi- 
tive disvalue. But if his very choice constitutes value, then no 
matter what he chooses, he will be right. Why then be anguished ? 

Sartre is not unaware of the difficulty and makes an attempt 
to reply to it. In Being and Nothingness he tries to show that, 
appearances to the contrary, his doctrine does not mean that 
action and choice are merely arbitrary and capricious. His doctrine 
there is that every action and every choice is an expression of a 
more fundamental, aboriginal choice—the choice by which we 
define our being (BN 464). And therefore a man’s actions can be 
guided by reference to this fundamental and original choice. But 
the difficulty with this, as an answer to the charge that any choice 
is morally arbitrary, is that it is logically impossible, in Sartre's 
system, for anyone to contradict his fundamental choice. He is, 
of course, completely free to make a choice inconsistent with the 


aboriginal choice he has been expressing; but in so doing he simply 
makes a new aboriginal choice (BN 464-465). If my moral 
standards are defined by my fundamental choice, and if in acting 


inconsistently with these standards [ am simply making another 
fundamental choice, then any action or choice is morally correct by 
definition. Therefore this reply to the objection | have raised seems 
to miss the mark completely.” 

In Existentialism, he gives a different answer to this kind of 
objection. There he tells us that certain choices are dishonest, 
hased upon manifest errors, and constitute a rejection of freedom. 
The man who denies his freedom is taking refuge in “bad faith.” 
But it is man’s nature to desire freedom; we are freedom. There- 


17 As a matter of fact, there is in Sartre's philosophy no reason why a 
person could not oscillate between several different projects or initial choices 
—this might be the “existential psychoanalytic” explanation of multiple 
personality. 
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fore to try to escape freedom is to be either a “coward or a 
stinker” (Ezistentialism, p. 51). But this is obviously an inad- 
equate answer. For if man desires freedom by his very nature,” 
how can anyone fail to desire it! If the basis of the obligation 
to desire freedom and to accept it is that as a matter of fact we 
do desire it, then anyone who refuses to desire it has by that very 
fact destroyed the basis for his obligation to desire it. 

The conclusion seems to be that Sartre’s theory of freedom 1s 


quite inconsistent with morality. Any choice is as good as any 


other; there is no possibility of making a moral mistake. And 
that is fatal to morality. An absolute freedom, like a thorough- 
going determinism, undercuts the very possibility of morality. 


D. The Argument for Absolute Freedom 


Sartre's theory of freedom makes it impossible to draw a 
distinction between right and wrong, and therefore it cuts off 
the very possibility of moral endeavor or action. In this section 
I propose to examine some of the arguments by which he seeks 
to establish this theory of freedom. I hope to show that the 
doctrine results from a series of confusions. Sartre’s nihilistic 
ontology, it seems to me, involves a number of puns upon the 
word “nothing.” We remember that the doctrine of freedom 
followed from the fact that human reality is a Nothingness.” 
Sartre seems to mean this quite seriously; as Hazel Barnes says in 
the introduction to her translation of Being and Nothingness, 
" when Sartre speaks of a Nothingness, he means just that 
and is not using the word as a misleading name for a new meta- 
physical substance” (BN xxi). Tt is because the for-itself is a 
Nothingness that being can have no effect upon it, that it has no 
ego or centrum upon which motives and passions could adhere, 
and that it is cut off from the past.” The sense of “nothing” 
involved in the argument for the doctrine of freedom is the 
ordinary sense according to which “nothing” signifies the absence 


8 Insofar as Sartre is saying that man must desire freedom by his 
very nature, he seems to be contradicting the doctrine of absolute freedom 
and the doctrine that existence precedes essence. 

'* See above, pp. 237-239 

’ See above, p. 239 
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of everything whatever. But this is not the only sense of “nothing” 
for Sartre. There are at least four important senses of “nothing” 
involved in Being and Nothingness, and as | hope to show, the 
argument for freedom depends upon confusing these senses. 

(1) Sheer nothing. Nothing in this sense would occur if 
there were no being(s) anywhere of any kind. Nothing in this 
sense is impossible and unthinkable, according to Sartre, for 
nothing depends upon being. Why? Nothing is the neyation of 
being, and if there were no being, there could be no nothing either 
There is an internal relation of otherness between being and 
nothing, such that nothing could not “exist” without being: he 
does not hold that the relation extends the other way, for being 


21 


can get on very nicely without nothing. 

(2) The common or garden variety of nothing: nothing as 
the absence of all being in the broadest coherent sense (though 
dependent upon the existence of being “somewhere else” so to 
speak). In this sense, nothing is a kind of local absence of any 
kind of subsistence or existence. (2) is distinguished from (1) 
in that (1) is impossible and inconceivable; (2) is nothing in the 
broadest possible sense. It is nothing in this sense that underlies 
the argument for freedom. 

(3) Nothing as the presence of qualities incompatible with 
the in-itself and therefore as the absence of the latter. This sense 
includes truth, which is about and therefore other than the in-itself, 
form in the sense of differentiation, quality and individuality (since 
being as it is in-itself is a qualityless and formless plenum), and 
the reflection of being in (or as) consciousness. That con- 
sciousness is a nothing in sense (3) is hardly startling, since it 
means only that consciousness cannot be identified with its object. 

(4) Nothing as the source of nothing in sense (3). This 
is the sense in which Sartre tries to show that for-itself is a 


Nothingness. But since the argument for freedom depends upon 


21 Sartre has apparently overlooked the fact that his analysis of sheer 
nothing provides an easy answer to the fairly standard existentialist question 
“Why is there anything at all?” If nothing cannot exist without being, then 
since the absence of being would be nothing, the necessary condition of 
the absence of being would be the presence of being. Therefore the concept 
of the absence of being is self-contradictory and absurd, and being is 
necessary 
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the assertion that the for-itself is nothing in sense (2), Sartre 
can make out his case only if he can show that sense (4) entails 
sense (2). Let us see how he attempts this. 

Every question (and questions emanate from consciousness) 
involves a triple negation. In the first place, there is ignorance 
on the part of the questioner; secondly, there is the possibility of 
a negative reply, and every negetive judgment presupposes not- 
being; thirdly, every question presupposes truth, another form of 
not-being.” 


(a) In what sense is ignorance not-being? “Thus the question 
is a bridge set up between two non-beings: the non-being of 
knowing in man... .” (BN 5). Ignorance is the non-being of 
knowledge where knowledge is possible. And if consciousness 
is a necessary condition of knowledge, then ignorance presupposes 
and is a sign of not-being in sense (3) (as the absence of the in- 
itself, which by definition is not conscious). Where there is 
ignorance, there is consciousness and therefore an absence of the 
in-itself. 


(b) The question also presupposes the possibility of a neg- 
ative answer, and every negative judgment presupposes the exis- 
tence of not-being. “The necessary condition of our saying not is 
that non-being be a perpetual presence in us and outside of us, 
that nothingness haunt being” (BN 16). But it is surely not 
nothing in sense (2) that is presupposed by a negative judgment. 
In judging, e.g., “this is not a table” Lam surely not judging that 
“this” is a nothing. | am instead saying that it is other than a 
table; that it excludes, stands opposed to, a table. And it can do 
this only on the basis of being something else—say a chair. To 
take Sartre’s example (BN 9), if T judge that Peter is not in the 
cafe, | am not attributing a kind of nothingness to Peter. I am 
judging either that the cafe is filled with things other than Peter, 


or that Peter is somewhere else. The category of otherness, of 


opposition, is all that ts required to make a negative judgement, and 
the relation of otherness presupposes being on the part of both 


terms. Hlenee the negative judgment presupposes nothingness 
only in the sense of otherness—more specifically, otherness of some 


22 See above, pp. 236 $37. 
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particular existent. For the only judgment which could involve 
otherness of everything whatever would be a judgment involving 
sheer nothing in Sartre's sense (1). Hence the negative judgment, 
like ignorance, presupposes nothingness only in sense (3) insofar 
as it involves differentiation and = individualization which = by 
definition are excluded from the in-itself. 


(c) In what sense ts lruth not-being? Sartre has two answers 
to this question. In the first place, truth, insofar as it is about 
being, it is distinguished from being and other of it. It ts therefore 
nothing in sense (3). Secondly, truth involves limitation and 
distinction; in judging that z is a horse, | am distinguishing & 
from all non-horsy entities (BN 10). And insofar as the in-itself 
is an undifferentiated continuum, truth is again nothingness in 
sense (3). 


Accordingly, all three of the “negatives” implied by the 
question turn out to be nothingnesses only in sense (3)—-nothing 
as the absence of being-in-itself by virtue of the presence of 
qualities incompatible with the latter. Now Sartre holds that 
consciousness is a nothingness on the grounds that it is the 
source of nothingness in sense (3). Consciousness is the source 
of differentiation, quality, and individuality—in a word, form. 
This introduction of form into the in-itself Sartre calls “nihilation.” 
Hence, “the for-itself is nothing but the pure nihilation of the in- 
itself” (BN 617). “The for-itself has no reality save that of being 
the nihilation of being” (BN 618). 

The upshot of this is that the for-itself is nothing only in the 
sense that it is the origin of form or quality. But this sense of 
“nothing” is to be sharply distinguished from “nothing” in 
sense (2); it would be plausible to hold that Kant’s noumenal 
self, for example, is nothing in sense (4) though not in sense (2). 
The fact that consciousness is nothing in sense (4) gives us no 
grounds at all for holding that it is nothing in sense (2). For 
Sartre, consciousness clearly is an existent of some sort. It is a 
reflection of being; it is the source of form and limitation; it has 
the ability to know; and it is the source of truth. The fact that 
consciousness is a nothing in this sense surely does not imply that 


the for-itself cannot have an ego, or that it cannot be in any way 


determined by being; the argument for freedom depends upon 
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the supposition that the for-itself is nothing in sense (2). And 
insofar as this is the case, the whole argument falls to the ground. 
For it involves a confusion of sense (2) with sense (4). When 
Sartre argues that | am free from the past because separated from 
it by this nothingness which | am, when he argues that since | am 
a nothing | cannot have an essence, and when he argues that 
insofar as | am a nothing, being cannot in any way affect me, he is 
in every case confusing these two senses of “nothing.” When we 
realize that for Sartre the self is nothing only in the sense that it 
introduces form and qualification into being, the argument loses 
all appearance of plausibility. 

The proper conclusion, then, is that Sartre's ontological 
argument for absolute freedom is involved in serious confusion. 
If Sartre really means to hold that consciousness is nothing at all, 
then it makes no sense to talk about its being free, anguished, the 
sources of truth, etc. But if he does not mean that it is nothing 
in the literal sense, then his arguments for freedom collapse. And 
if his ontological arguments for absolute freedom are uncon- 
vincing, we may expect that the way in which he tries to take 
care of the traditional objections to a theory of absolute freedom 
will also be less than adequate. As we have seen Sartre's way of 
dealing with facticity was as follows: an obstacle is always an 
obstacle for someone; it becomes an obstacle only by virtue of a 
choice with the accomplishment of which it is inconsistent.” A 
mountain is an obstacle only to someone who wants to get to the 
other side. In itself, it just is. And therefore in choosing a goal, 
I choose as obstacles all those things which are incompatible with 
realizing that goal. Hence | choose my own obstacles, and they 
cannot possibly be thought of as limitations upon my freedom. 
Now Sartre is surely correct in maintaining that an obstacle is 
always an obstacle for someone, and in particular is an obstacle in 
that it is incompatible with the execution of a choice. Nevertheless 
it is a mistake to say that therefore | choose my own obstacles. 
For I do not choose the connection between X, my goal, and Y, 
the element of facticity incompatible with that goal. This in- 
compatibility appears to be a simple given; this is just the way the 


** See above, pp. 242-243. 
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world is. The fact that the law of gravity and the constitution of 
my muscles prevent me from leaping a ten foot wall is not a result 
of my choice. Sartre has not shown that obstacles do not limit 
my freedom. 

Now Sartre has an answer to the above line of criticism. For 
he maintains not merely that | choose my own goals, but that I 
choose the world. Consciousness is the source of whatever 
qualities the world has; and consciousness freely gives the world 
its form and character. Thus | really have chosen not only my 
goals, which may turn out to be inconsistent with some fact about 
the world, but also those facts and the inconsistency between them 
and the accomplishment of my choice. This follows from the fact 
that I freely give to the world whatever qualities and characters 
it possesses. But this doctrine is simply preposterous. And it is 
also self-referentially inconsistent. For if it is really the case that 
we individually and freely (i.e., arbitrarily) choose the truth, then 
the whole noetic enterprise becomes senseless and self-defeating. 
Sartre's ontology then becomes a merely personal expression of 
his choice; no better though no worse on its own grounds than an 
ontology according to which human reality completely lacks free- 
dom. If each of us lives in a world of his own choosing, then the 
world of absolute freedom which Sartre has chosen is rationally 
no more compelling than any other. There is an ultimate subjec- 
tivism involved in Sartre's ontology—a subjectivism which stultifies 
the notion of truth and makes knowledge impossible. A theory 
of absolute freedom, like one of absolute determinism, is self- 
referentially inconsistent. If Sartre is right, there is no reason to 
think that he’s right. 

While it is true that Sartre holds this extreme doctrine of abso- 
lute freedom, he does not hold it consistently. And thus in spite 
of repeated asservations of absolute freedom, man, on Sartre’s 
view, is limited to a very considerable degree. Though he insists 
that human reality has no antecedent essence, he nevertheless holds 
that the role of the for-itself in the world is limited and circum- 
scribed by many conditions. Ina sense, the whole point of Sartre's 
philosophy is the attempt to describe the predicament of man in a 
world without God (Existentialism, p. 211). And though Sartre 


** See above, p. 246. 
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does not admit that man has an essence, he does speak of “a 
universal human condition” : 


Besides, if it is impossible to find in every man some universal essence 
which would be human nature, yet there does exist a universal human 
condition. It’s not by chance that today’s thinkers speak more readily 
of man’s condition than of his nature. By condition they mean, more 
or less definitely, the a priori limits which outline man’s fundamental 
situation in the universe. Historical situations vary; a man may be 
born a slave in a pagan society or a feudal lord or a proletarian. What 
does not vary is the necessity for him to exist in the world, to be at 
work there, to be there in the midst of other people, and to be mortal 
there. (Ezistentialism, p. 40). 


Elsewhere he speaks of “an ensemble of abstract conditions which 
constitute the human situation.” Now the difference between “an 
ensemble of abstract conditions” or “a universal human condition” 
and an essence seems to be mostly verbal. In Being and Nothing- 
ness Sartre provides a sort of inventory of the most significant 
attributes or characteristics of the for-itself. What is this but to 
describe its essence? Man cannot escape the desire to be in-itself- 
for-itself; he cannot escape anguish; and he cannot escape respon- 


sibility. He is defined as “the being who tries to become God” 
(BN 566). And these constitute very significant limitations upon 
him. He is not free to choose to live in a world in which it is 
possible to be both for-itself and in-itself. Nor is he free to escape 


his anguish. the original tendency of the for-itself is 
towards being: this project of being or desire or tendency toward 
being does not proceed from some psychological differentiation or 
contingent event; it is not distinguished from the being of the 
for-itself. The for-itself may be defined as the being which tries 
to become God. This is the fundamental structure of the for- 
itself” (loc. cit.). Hence it is perfectly clear that the for-itself has 
a fundamental structure, that it is limited by the laws of logic 
(since the only trouble with being for-itself-in-itself is that this 
happy condition is self-contradictory) and by the actual constitu- 
tion of the world. Sartre himself finds it impossible consistently 
to maintain a doctrine of absolute freedom. And this is a case 
where his inconsistency does him credit. 


Wayne State University. 
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- 
I noM the contemporary viewpoint, one of the most vexing fea- 
tures of Greek speculation is its attitude toward history. Whether 
in science, religion, or philosophy, we are accustomed to think in 
terms of process and possibility: the future is for us the horizon 
of truth. It is consequently a great temptation to the classical 
scholar to look for a more favorable image of contemporary values 
in the Greek world than has traditionally been discovered there. 
The current popularity of the sophists, together with “liberal” 
attacks on Plato and Aristotle, is perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of our need to justify an interest in the past by present 
standards. Even the “conservative” defenders of the great clas- 
sical thinkers take their stand less for pagan than for Christian 
motives. 

Eric Voegelin’s new study of Greek civilization, part of his 
continuing study of Order and History, contains elements of both 
such approaches to antiquity.’ In briefest compass, it is Voegelin’s 
contention that order in history depends upon the recognition of 
the transcendental source of order; disorder is engendered by the 
“immanentization” of this source. Nevertheless, the tran- 
scendental source of order, the Christian God, is experienced 
within history, and civilizations are evaluated in terms of their 
anticipation of, approach to, or withdrawal from this God. In 
terms of Christ's revelation, Greek thought is prejudged as a 
defective preliminary vision of historical and metaphysical truth. 
Just as Christ completes the Greek vision in “existential” terms, so 
Thomas Aquinas remedies the faults of Greek theory. In the 
process of being rejected or completed, classical thought takes on 


' The World of the Polis (Vol. 11), Plato and Aristotle (Vol. IIL) (Baton 
Ronge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957). In citations, the volume 
will be indicated by Roman, and the page by Arabic numerals. 
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a remarkably Cliristian appearance. Despite his conservative or 
transcendental intentions, Voegelin’s version of Christianity places 
great emphasis upon history as “open” to the future, and so the 
christianization of the Greeks produces anachronisms of the most 
extreme liberalism. At the same time, however, the Greek failure 
to transcend either the polis as a form of temporal order or an 
immanent conception of Being is severely criticized. 

Strictly speaking, Voegelin is not interested in the Greeks, 
except insofar as they may be used to assist his Toynbeean march 
through history toward God; he reads the classical authors with 
at least one eye turned elsewhere in, and beyond, history. Nor 
in all accuracy is it philosophy which he admires, except insofar 
as il may be transformed into theology. Whether or not Voegelin’s 
ultimate commitments are laudable, it is only fair to ask if this is 
the proper context in which to understand classical philosophy. 
In view of the contemporary obsession with history, it would 
seem to be extremely useful to reconsider with care and sympathy 
those Greek thinkers who most profoundly disagree with us. This 
requires a scrupulous effort to see the Greeks as they saw themselves, 
rather than the multiplication of difficulties by the adoption of 
alien principles. Before deciding upon their inadequacy, we must 
know what they thought, and we must try to think these thoughts 
as though they were both true and our own. No one could claim 
that our theory of history is entirely free of difficulties, to under- 
state the case. The Greek rejection of history in the Christian 
sense of the term, and therefore in the secularized versions of 
empiricism and existentialism, is never even considered by Voegelin 
as a significant alternative. It is at best a pre-figuration of “the 
temporal and spiritual order of a Christian society.” * Once more 
despite his transcendentalism, Voegelin is convinced of the 
soundness of modern historicism. For this reason, he does not do 
justice to Greek political philosophy, nor, ultimately, to his obvious 


intention to rescue contemporary political science from empiricism 
and relativism. 


It is not easy to make such a judgment of what may well be 
a devout man’s life work. There are passages of interest, and 


2 III, 366. 
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observations of acuity.” Yet they are generally affected by the 
flaws of the total structure. Nor would Voegelin be content with 
praise for his scholarly learning; “empirical generality,” he points 
out in one of his favorable reports on classical criticism of poly- 
mathie (much learning) is no substitute for philosophy (“the 
universality of transcendence”). Polymathie is not sophia; we 
need the “invisible truth” to be found only in the depth of the 
soul. It is the extent of Voegelin’s aspiration, the manner in 
which he fulfills it, a recognition of what might have been done, 
and a realization of the harm to the purposes of Greek philosophy 
which his prestige will effect, that moves us beyond disappoint- 
ment toward a detailed rejection of these volumes. 


In order to discover the seeds of Voegelin’s theory of history, 
we must scrutinize his statement of principles. According to 
Voegelin, civilizations are first characterized by their adherence to 
the “cosmological myth,” that is, “the truth of cosmic-divine 
order.” The notion of Being or Divinity is present, but inade- 
quately or immanently: God has not yet been differentiated from 
the world. So long as man subscribes to this myth, so long as his 
soul is “compact” within a restricted horizon, there is no history, 
that is, progress toward the truth about existence, about social 
order and the order of being, “the order of man in his immediacy 
under God.” A “leap in being” breaks our adherence to this myth; 
we pass from the distorted truth of cosmic-divine order “to the 
differentiated experience of transcendent-divine order”: the truth 
“springs up” among men that God is the source of the order of 
Being. Mere sequence is transformed into history, within which 
man advances toward higher levels of truth about the order of 


being. The truth is that human nature is constant and the prob- 


® For example: his paragraph on historia, If, 49; his statement that the 
Iliad is, in one respect, “a study in the pathology of heroes,” II, 83 (his 
analysis of the Iliad is usually more challenging than not); a passage on 
order and force, I, 256; the observation that, in the Protagoras, “kin by 
nature” is based upon like knowledge of nature, Hl, 282; his distinction, for 
Plato, between philosophy and philodoxy, III, 65-7; a contrast between 
Athens and the mythical Atlantis of the Critias, II], 211-3; some remarks 
on how Plato would solve political problems, II], 246-7; his warning against 
calling the best polis an “ideal state,” III, 280-2. 

* II, 226-8; 281 
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lem of order remains the same for all men at all times, but “the 
truth about order differentiates in the course of history.” In other 
words, not all men know the truth; they advance historically 
“toward higher levels of existence in truth.”” We might then ask: 
how long does this progress continue, and how can historical 
progress be compatible with transhistorical truth? Voegelin’s 
answer is complicated. In the first place, history “has no knowable 
meaning (eidos or essence)”; it is open to the future and must be 
experienced to be known. We do not know why we had a past 
or anything about the goal of mankind in the future. It would 
seem then that Voegelin subscribes to the notion of indefinite his- 
torical progress, despite man’s possession, at least since Christ, of 
the final truth about the highest things. But also, history is a 
mystery: “the philosopher must beware of the fallacy of trans- 
forming the consciousness of an unfolding mystery into the gnosis 
of a progress in time.” The philosophy of history, however, “a 
critical study of the authoritative structure in the history of 
mankind,” is understood through the instrumentality of “the Logos 
of history itself.” This Logos is apparently revealed by “the leap 
in being that brings God and man into their mutual presence” and 
so creates history and philosophical existence. Despite the mys- 
tery of the future, we do know the final truth, and “the manifold 
of authorities must be critically measured, and their relative rank 
can be determined” by the degree to which they penetrate to “the 
order of the psyche and the world.”’ 

We may put to one side Voegelin’s judgment that the experi- 
ence of God and order is a “fact” which only gnostics dispute. As 
proof of God's existence, Voegelin points implicitly to his faith, and 
explicitly to the faith of others, which he calls their historical 
experience.” A non-believer may express doubt as to the force of 
this historical demonstration, but Voegelin has no patience with 
such “gnosticism.” Still, there is a philosophical question: how 
can history possess a Logos while lacking an eidos or essence? In 
slightly different form, it is the question of why Voegelin is 


5 II, 1-7. 

®* Thus, “the experience of immortality is a fundamental human experi- 
ence” which advances “from archaic opacity to the lucidity of conscious- 
ness .. . the divine can be experienced as immortal .. .” II, 206. 
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interested in history. His deepest conviction seems to be that the 
question of the historical appearance of the Logos is not, properly 
speaking, philosophical. Philosophy is, not quite useless, but 
the articulate handmaiden of faith; for, by Legos, Voegelin means 
experienced revelation. There are no propositions in which this 
mystery may be explained. From this viewpoint, the study of 
history becomes a piece of religious propaganda, illuminated from 
above. History is in fact radically closed, and, to the believer, 
irrelevant, unless he happens to be a prophet, a proselytizer, or a 
curious scholar. Voegelin makes no secret of his attitude toward 
“the Church” ’; as the temporal representative of God, it has not 
exactly beneiited from man’s concern with history: with change 
and the individual, with progress and reform. Voegelin would 
perhaps reply that his concern with history is pedagogic: to show 
to man the historical progress toward truth and political order, 
and the reasons why order is lost. But the point is that he has 
turned truth into history, and this is exactly what he does not 
wish to do. Voegelin’s mysticism is tempered by a strong dose of 
empiricism. 

Man, says Voegelin, “does not know himself only as a world- 
immanent existent but also as existing in openness toward tran- 
scendental reality; but he knows himself in tis openness only 
historically in the degree of differentiation which his experiences 
and their symbolization have reached.” * In order to save his 
position, Voegelin would have to terminate this differentiation in 
the Revelation: otherwise history becomes both immanent and 
transcendental. History as “a meaningful order” is “the process of 
revelation”; Voegelin’s transformation of transcendental knowl- 
edge into knowledge of historical experience places too great an 
emphasis, in terms of his deeper commitment, on “process.” * 
Thus, he speaks of the “historicity of truth’: “transcendental 


* He compares the transition from Plato's Republic to the Laws with 
“the evolution from the Sermon on the Mount to the function of the in- 
stitutionalized Church. . . . Since the Sermon is unbearable in its purity, 
the Church infuses as much of its substance as men are capable of absorbing” 
in the world, etc. III, 226. 

* III, 363. 

* Ill, 43. 
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reality, precisely because it is not an object of world-immanent 
knowledge, has a history of experience and symbolization.” “ 
We are led to the prospect that the truth is open to the future, but 
at the same time entirely above history. The difficulty can be 
resolved either by denying to history a Logos, or by granting it 
an eidos, and Voegelin is unwilling to do either. 

This fluctuation between an “open” and “closed” history casts 
a long shadow. It blurs the Greek thinkers where they are clear 
and obscures their subtlety with forced images of inflexibility. It 
overchristianizes in the very act of rejection. For example, Voegelin 
sees in Aristotle “the fundamental hesitation which distinguished 
the Hellenic from the Christian idea of man, that is, the hesitation 
to recognize the formation of the human soul through grace; 
there was missing the experience of faith, the fides caritale Jormata 
” Tt is of course true that for no Greek 
thinker does the soul “find fulfillment in transfiguration through 
Grace in death,” but the crucial point is that Voegelin sees this 
difference between the two traditions as a hesitation."' When he 
is most sympathetic toward the Greeks, Voegelin interprets them 
as but a step away from the truth of Revelation (whether in a 
liberal or absolute sense), and the hesitation which prevents them 
from negotiating this last step is not theoretical but existential. 
This is perhaps a necessary consequence of one aspect of Voegelin’s 
thought, but it unfortunately leads him to trivialize philosophy. 
Not only is the basic philosophical problem (that of transcendence) 
“simplicity itself” to be avoided by saying to the potential philos- 
opher, “Don’t do it!” (immanentize transcendence, that is), but it 
is a problem of “passionate experience” rather than of reason. 
When the will succumbs to passion, apparently the result is 
theory.” 


in the Thomistic sense. 


Anti-rational, christianized existentialism forms an 
important strand in Voegelin’s thinking, and thus the “best” 


Greeks are those who come closest to this existential illumination, 


limited though they are by their Dionysian souls, the polis, and 


10 TI], 363. 

™ III, 364. See also II, 218-9, especially: “This final step was taken, 
not within Hellenic philosophy . . . but only in the Hebrew-Christian 
revelation.” If history is “open,” can this step be “final? 

12 II, 276-8. 
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their hesitation to accept grace and charity. The experience of 
transcendence is existential because it cannot be expressed in a 
body of propositions; truth is “the world-transcendent summum 
bonum, experienced as an orienting force in the soul, about which 
we can speak only in analogical symbols.” No wonder, then, 
that “the philosopher’s authority . . . will be superseded by the 
revelation of spiritual order through Christ.” ” 


A sensitivity to the existential dimension in Greek philosophy 
is admirable so long as it does not distort or underemphasize the 
rationalist dimension. The merits of Voegelin’s approach are com- 


promised by this tendency to draw a sharp antithesis between 
existential experience and rationalism.* This is evident in his 
conception of philosophy, “the achievement of Hellas,” as a 
“symbolic form,” and in his exposition of Plato’s use of myth.” 
Underlying Voegelin’s flattering references to the Hellenic “leap in 
being” and to philosophy as a more differentiated mode of 
expression than the mythopoesis which it succeeded, is a constant 
reduction of Greek speculation to theology of a pre-Pauline or 
Augustinian flavor." The symbols of philosophy, exactly like the 


3 TIT, 363; 96. For Voegelin’s use of “existential” see, e.g., I, 22, 155 
186; II], 29-31, 35. 

* Consider his discussion of “seeing” and “blindness” in the Iliad, the 
correct observation that, for “Socrates-Plato,” the problem of true order in 
the soul and society is solved by “seeing,” i.e. knowing, and his character 
ization of this view as “odd”; he complains that the Greeks had “no tendency 
toward an understanding of guilt in the Christian sense.” II, 105-6. Thus 
Voegelin does not see, for example, that Achilles’ flaw is not his fear of the 
mystery of death, but his inadequate intelligence. This undervaluation of 
theory in favor of existential pathos leads to the typically modern under- 
valuation of the Odyssey, and so of the wily Odysseus. If, 107. Wt is at the 
bottom of his interpretation of Plato. 

TT], 126. That Voegelin sees no real alternative to existential experi 
ence and rationalism of an empirical kind is indicated by the following 
sentence: “The transition from myth to metaphysics is fraught with problems 
which science has not yet resolved by far.” As will be shown in the text, 
this leads him to reduce metaphysics to myth, but myth in the Christian 
or mystical sense. The tacit equation of reason with science leads to the 
impossibility of philosophical myth, or of a “reason” which is something 
other than empiricism. 


’ 


16 Voegelin’s impatience with Greek speculation in its own terms ts 
never more clear than when he is praising it. See references, e.g., to Augus 
tine (Il, 173, 176, 182, 212; WN, 92, 140, 156, 174, 199), Paul (IT, 106, 
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symbols of mythopoesis, have as their referent, which they more or 
less adequately represent, the transcendental divinity which only 
Thomas’s doctrine of analogy captures for philosophy. At one 
point, Voegelin does make a distinction between symbolism and 
speculation. Hesiod, he tells us, is the precursor of philosophy 
because he found myth inadequate. Homer's thinking about order 
is mythopoetic because it terminates in “the symbolism of existence 
under the Olympian gods,” whereas Hesiod applied “rational 
speculation” to this symbolism. But this distinction is immedi- 
ately blurred; in disagreeing with the view that Hesiod, unlike the 
lonians, did not give an answer to the question of the origin of 
the gods, Voegelin says: “The error is caused by the symbolic 
language which Hesiod inevitably must use even when expressing 
a strictly speculative problem . . . Hence, the Theogony is, on 
the level of myth, as accomplished and complete a speculation on 
the origin of things as the lonian physicism.”*’ Further, with 
respect to Hesiod’s apocalyptic experience: “The visionary 
revelations are not stories about gods and men; they are symbolic 
forms, moving distinctly in the direction beyond the myth . . .”" 
At its presumed origin, philosophy not only remains “on the level 
of myth” but is so defined as not to be able to go beyond it. The 
chain which binds the two is the need of philosophy, in expressing 


the spiritual order of the soul, to use a “language of symbols.” 
“At the border of transcendence, the language of philosophical 
anthropology must become the language of religious symboliza- 


19 


tion. For Voegelin, all concepts are symbols, better or worse 


in terms of their religious function.” But more than this, life itself 
is asymbol; Israel’s break with the cosmological myth established 


228, 231; IIL, 226, 307, note 4), Anselm (III, 186), and Joachim of Flora 
(III, 157), all as prefigured in Greek thought or as those who brought it to 
completion. Consider especially the passages in which it is admitted that 
Plato was not a Christian: III, 62, 115 (“To be sure, the Platonic periagoge 
has the overtones of conversion; but no more than the overtones”), 119, 203 
(note 14), 226. For the christianization of Aristotle, see especially Ill, 306 ff. 

17 TI, 127, 134. 

18 TT, 156. 

19 TI, 363. 

20 Physis, being, nous, arche and myth, e.g., are symbols: Il, 182, 
208, 234, 264, 294. 
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history “as the symbolic form of existence for the Chosen People 


in the present under God.” * 


Consequently there can be for 
Voegelin no real distinction between symbolism (in the religious 
sense) and speculation, .or between mythical-religious and 
mythical-philosophical symbolism. 

In Voegelin’s theory, speculation is no longer a differentia, 
but itself a species of symbolic forms. Since all symbols have a 
religio-mystical referent, the philosophical dimension of Plato's 
myths is in Voegelin’s analysis obscured. Myth means for Voegelin 
both pre-philosophical experience and philosophy itself. Thus, he 
says that in the time of Socrates, “the Age of Myth is closed. In 
Socrates the soul of man has at last found itself. After Socrates, 


9922 


no myth is possible. But on the next page, Voegelin is already 
calling our attention to the Socratic use of myth. That this use is 
at bottom the same as the pre-philosophic use is indicated by the 
very passage in which their difference is ostensibly defined: “when 
the philosopher opposes the order of his soul to the myth of the 
people . . . he must use a new set of mythical symbols . . . The 
conflict between levels of consciousness . . . now reaches its 
climax in the radical conflict between the myth of the fully 
conscious philosopher's soul and all preceding symbolic forms. At 
the same time, however, the philosopher discovers that the myth is 
the ineluctable instrument for communicating the experience of the 
soul. . . The soul, as the creator of the myth, and the myth as 
the symbolism of the soul, is the center of the philosophy of 
order.” For Plato, myth is of central philosophical importance. 
But Voegelin’s interpretation goes wrong in its very awareness of 
this importance. The problem in Plato may be formulated as 
follows: a logos is a reasoned demonstration or explanation, and 
a myth is a kind of likely story. But, since the whole, or the roots 
of the logoi, can be expressed only in mythical language, the ulti- 
mate status of the logoi would seem to be mythical as well. The 
question then arises: what does Plato mean by myth? Voegelin 
invariably takes Plato literally here, and sees myths as forms of 
divine revelation. Thus philosophy as a whole is transformed 


21 JI, 263. 
22 WIT, 133. 
* i, 170. 
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into mystical theology. If, however, we are going to take Plato 
literally, it is apparent that this result is contradicted by the entire 
rationalist side of the dialogues, from the theory of Ideas to the 
enterprise of Socrates as the investigator even of the gods. Before 
we can say what Plato means by myth, we must decide how we 
are going to interpret the dialogues. Now this problem is of 
course enormous, and Voegelin is partially aware of it. For 
example, in referring to the Timaeus, Voegelin wisely reminds us 
that, “with regard to the plan of the whole work, we must beware 
of uncritically accepting the indications given in the dialogue as a 
plan of Plato’s. They are pronounced by the dialogi personae, not 
by the author in direct speech.” But there is no sign that 
Voegelin has taken this warning seriously with respect to the entire 
Platonic corpus. Instead, there is positive evidence that he has 
disregarded it.” Voegelin summarizes the argument of Plato’s 
second and seventh letters, to the effect that there is no written 
record of Plato’s teaching, and then drops the matter entirely.” 
One is forced to wonder how Voegelin knows that his interpreta- 
lions are correct, i.e., what Plato believed, or even wanted his 
readers to believe.” We are not assisted in this by his analysis of 


*4 TIT, 181. 

2° See, for instance, III, 165, where he identifies a passage in which 
“Plato speaks directly” without telling us how he knows that this is so. 

76 Ill, 20. He never mentions passages like that at Symposium, 216 e ff. 
where Alcibiades says that Socrates spends his whole life elowvevduevss 82 xat 


railey... moig tobs avOomroug “and I doubt whether anyone has ever seen 
the treasures which are revealed when he grows serious and exposes what he 
keeps inside...” and 221 e ff. where Alcibiades continues his comparison 


of Socrates with a Silenus-figure. When Voegelin considers the question of 
Socrates’ relation to his fellow Athenians, he does so in religious terms, 
and so he misses the question of the political situation of the philosopher, 
as distinct from that of the priest or prophet. As will be seen below, he 
therefore tends to drop entirely the traditional distinction, present in the 
history of philosophy at least through Rousseau, between the philosopher and 
the multitude. What we decide as to how Plato understood this distinction 
will bear crucially on the question of how to read the dialogues; unfortu- 
nately, the issue is not dealt with by Voegelin. (Parenthetically, we may add 
that Voegelin misses the philosophical significance of Alcibiades in_ the 
dialogues altogether, and not just in the passage quoted.) 

27 Speaking of the fragments of Heracleitus, Voegelin says: “As a matter 
of principle, whenever | must decide between two interpretations which 
both can be supported philologically, | prefer the profounder to the flatter 
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the dialogues, or his theory of the development in Plato's think- 
ing, for all these analyses rest precisely upon Voegelin’s undefended 
principles in the crucial moments. To give the most important 
example: the degree and character of the religious convictions of 
Plato and other Greek thinkers have been a matter of dispute since 
well before the time of the trial of Socrates. Voegelin writes as 
though this dispute had never taken place; he has not the slightest 
hesitation either in taking religious expressions literally or in seeing 
them as anlicipations, even fragments, of Christianity. Certainly 
Plato and all the Greek writers use religious language: this does 
not make them theologians, entirely apart from the question 
whether it makes them religious. 

Voegelin’s method of understanding a myth of Plato is to 
“reduce the myth to its experiential basis.” * This is at once to 
make Plato a religious existentialist, for the experience is that of 
the soul (or “the incarnation of Being’). Plato's use of myth, 
especially in his late work, Voegelin says, is a development of 
armenides’ dora; that is, a “‘likely’ account, an account that 
can be more or less true, of a specifically contingent truth as com- 


meaning.” II, 228. This is rather cryptic as a principle of interpretation 
But Voegelin is seldom if ever more expansive on this question. 

28 As an antidote to Voegelin’s extreme piety, and for a definitive 
contemporary discussion of this problem, with full references, see Leo 
Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Free Press, 1952). Any adequate 
treatment of religion in Plato would have to consider, as Voegelin does not, 
such passages as Euthyphro 10 b ff. (where Socrates proves that the holy 
is not identical with what the gods love); Apology 21 b ff. (if Socrates had 
been truly pious, and conformed with Voegelin’s assumption that the Greeks 
—even Plato—were convinced “that things divine are not for mortals to 
know” (III, 193), he would have accepted the word of the Pythian oracle; 
instead, he proceeded to investigate it); Ibid., 29 a-b, 40 c-42 a, where 
Socrates not merely casts doubt on immortality, but states that, should he go 
to heaven, he would continue his investigations there; Phaedo 61 b-d, where 
Socrates, after distinguishing philosophy from mythology, says that he will 
pubohoyely rept tis anoayuias tig exst; Philebus 30 d-e, where Socrates seems 
to identify his view that nous rules the universe as a ra8:4. We would also 
need to make a detailed analysis of every proof for the immortality of the 
soul within the contert of each dialogue. It is no substitute for such an 
analysis to assume that Plato believes in immortality and then to use this 
assumption as a general principle of interpretation. 

29 III, 153. 

 , 387. 
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31 


pared with the strict truth of the Logos If we follow this 
derivation literally, the consequence is that “the experience of the 
soul” is a contingent truth. This may be correct, but it is certainly 
not what Voegelin wants to maintain. For Plato uses the myth to 
speak of the cosmos, which “is not a datum of immanent experi- 
ence; the philosopher, as a consequence, cannot advance verifiable 
propositions concerning the psychic nature of its order.” Once 
again it would seem that Voegelin’s formulation of a partly sound 
insight is, on the whole, erroneous. As Voegelin himself insists, 
Plato’s “experience” of Being cannot be called “transcendental” in 
Voegelin’s sense of the term. It is not incompatible with at least 
part of Voegelin’s analysis to say that, for Plato, the philosopher's 
commitment to Being is justified by implications drawn from all 
data of immanent experience, and consequently that the “experi- 
ence” (if that is the right term) of Being is itself immanent. That 
this “experience” cannot be finally justified or explained in 
“verifiable propositions” does not lead to the necessary conclusion 
that it is trans-rational. Whatever one may make of the 
Parmenides, for example, it is not mysticism nor is it transcen- 
dental in Voegelin’s sense. Of course, by certain contemporary 
criteria, it may be dismissed as “nonsense,” but, entirely apart 
from the adequacy of such a decision, it is again far from 
Voegelin’s intention. Perhaps the concepts “immanent” and 
“transcendental” are not sufficiently rich to serve as radical 
differentiators of cognitive activity; Voegelin, in any case, is not 
consistent in his application of these terms to Plato (nor to the 
other Greeks). The nub of his failure lies in his identification of 
rational with immanent speculation, as contrasted with transcend- 
ental, or mystical, speculation. He does not allow, as we have 
seen, for any kind of rational speculation which is not directly 
certified by verifiable or empirical propositions. He excludes the 
possibility of a non-empiricist and non-mystical philosophy. But, 
in so doing, he either fails to come to grips with Plato, or 
reinterprets (and distorts) him to fit the “transcendental” 
paradigm. Thus, for Voegelin, the truth of Plato’s myth lies “in 
the unconscious, stratified in depth into the collective unconscious 


31 II, 216. 
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of the people, the generic unconscious of mankind, and the deepest 
level where it is in communication with the primordial forces of 
the cosmos.” Voegelin almost seems to derive this theory of 
myth from the statement in the Timaeus that the cosmos is a living 
creature.” The myth is then a “reverberation” of the unconscious- 
ness into consciousness, and “the eikos mythos carries its own 
alethia because in it we symbolize the truly experienced relation of 
our separate conscious existence to the cosmic ground of the 
soul.” ** The myth, the most important part of Plato’s philosophy, 
is reduced to an entirely non-intellectual, non-conscious form: the 
myth is a revelation. Voegelin sees in Plato the totally unplatonic 
separation of myth, not just from verifiable propositions, but from 
reason, which “corresponds to the Christian distinction between 
the spheres of faith and reason.” We must not try to interpret 
the myths or their symbols by rational analysis: “things divine 
are not for mortals to know.” we must not let the “glare of con- 
sciousness” penetrate the “beyond” of the myth’s symbols. So 
it is not Plato, but God, who is the author of Plato’s myths. 
Voegelin’s Plato is not merely religious; he subordinates philos- 
ophy to faith in the highest things. 


‘ 


Voegelin also gives a religious interpretation of Aristotle’s bios 
theorelikos. In this concept, he says, Aristotle cautiously and 
apologetically expresses “his new religiousness in the face of a con- 
servative opposition which considers the inquiry into divine affairs, 
a theoria theou, improper and impious for mortals.” But it may 
be this conservative opposition which forces Aristotle (and Plato) 
to use religious language in the first place. Aristotle’s justification 
of philosophy against the statement that “God alone can have 
this privilege” would seem to be a rejection of the view that the 
highest things are inaccessible to reason. Here again we see 
Voegelin’s underlying empiricism. But the Greeks did not share 
his view of reason. For Aristotle, in theorizing about the highest 


82 I]I, 184; also 193-5. 
3 Til, 196. 

84 TI], 198. 

5 VII, 194. 

III, 192-3. 

Ill, 307. 
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(non-material) things, 4 véners t@ voupévw pia : the act of thinking 
is one with the object of thought.“ This crucial statement is 
neither a verifiable proposition nor a mystical revelation; if it has 
any connection with religion, it is the reduction of theology to 
rational speculation, and not of the latter to mysticism. Voegelin 
vitiates his own rejection of Aristotelian theory by seeing a conflict 
between his metaphysics (bad) and his concept of bios theoretikos 
(wood), which is, “within the Hellenic limitations, a sanctification 
of life leading toward the immortalization of the soul, toward the 
beatitudo in the Christian sense.” Here Voegelin ignores Aris- 
totle’s conception of impersonal immortality; his dislike of con- 
templative speculation (which he mysteriously asserts is a transition 
from Plato’s myth-philosophizing “) does not prevent him from 
looking for Christian elements in Aristotle. But since the theoretical 
life can only be one of theory, and since Aristotle's theory is by 
Voegelin’s own assertion radically non-Christian, Voegelin’s argu- 
ment collapses internally. Dianoetic virtue is for Aristotle 
distinguished from ethical virtue “’ and eudaimonia in the highest 
sense is acquired by means of dianoetic virtue. It is impossible 
to separate the bios theoretikos from “immanent” reason; there 
is no such conflict in Aristotle’s writings.” 

Having both spiritualized Greek philosophy and rejected it, 
Voegelin is not in a good position to present sympathetically the 
classical concept of the polis or its philosophical significance. It 
is generally believed today that defenders of Greek political theory 
are committed to a “closed” society and a return to the dark ages 
of pre-science. This view is itself unscientific insofar as it mirrors 
an extremely limited and inflexible understanding of the Greeks. 
The Socratic critique of individualism, technology and science does 
not mean that Socratic political theory is equivalent with a total 
rejection, under all circumstances, of individualism, science and 


technology. On the other hand, whatever value this critique may 


88 Metaphysics, 1075 a ff. 
8° III, 365. 
Ill, 314. 
*t Ethics, 1103a 14. 
' Ibid., 1177 a 12 ff. 
** For a discussion of the Thomistic interpretation of Aritotle’s ethics, 
see Harry Jaffa, Thomism and Aristotelianism (Chicago, 1952). 
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possess is not made accessible by rejecting it in advance or cloaking 
it in egalitarian religious robes. Within the scope of this review, 
we must limit ourselves to noticing aspects of Voegelin’s inter- 
pretation which prevent access to Socratic-Aristotelian political 
philosophy in its full subtlety. In this philosophy is first articu- 
lated, as a guide for the analysis of fundamental political prob- 
lems, the conception of a small, conservative, mixed aristocracy (in 
the literal sense of the term) with a civil religion. The essence of 
the civil religion is that it serves as the guardian of order and 
morality without transferring public allegiance to a trans-political 
source. It is specifically designed to prevent a ‘political and 
spiritual dualism, with its inevitable consequence of divided au- 
thority and the depreciation of political life. Furthermore, regard- 
less of the “mixed” character of the city constitution (and the con- 
sequent dilution of aristocratic forms by democratic measures) the 
civil religion in no sense contained the Christian element of the 
fundamental equality of man, not even of the legal citizens. The 
Socratic doctrine of the philosopher-king (or of the council of 


elders) would seem to speak for itself; nor is Aristotle’s position 
difficult to determine. 


Ashe says in his discussion of natural 
slaves and masters: Get 76 Bédctov xar’ dpethy aeyery xal ceoncCerv. “4 
Insofar as he sees it, Voegelin regards this doctrine as a 
serious defect which could be remedied only “in the orbit of the 
Mosaic and Christian revelation.” “” Thus he says that “Plato is not 
a Christian saint The theocracy is the limit of Plato’s con- 


ception of order, because he does not advance to the distinction 


** Politics, 1255 a 20. Aristotle defends middle-class governments 
because, e.g., the middle class produces tod; Gedtistovg vopobérag (Ibid., 1296 
a 31). In the best city, not everyone can be a onovt7Tov aviea—el wh maveas avay- 
xatoy ayabods ctvat tod tv tH amovéala moet modicag (1277a ff.). All citizens have 
equal political rights in the best city, but that they are not equally good 
is shown by the fact that they are not all philosophers. The highest virtue 
is possessed only by the truly rational man (1260 a ff., 1333 a 16 ff.). It 
should be remembered (Voegelin does not mention this) that, in the 
Politics, Aristotle is almost totally silent about the philosopher, and especially 
about his political status (see 1284 a 3 ff.). The Politics is a practical book, 
written primarily for the instruction of gentlemen. But the vouoGérys, as in 


the case of Aristotle himself, is something more than an equal among equals 
46 III, 35. 
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46 


of spiritual and temporal order.” “* But he does not leave it at that: 
Plato must also be semi-Christianized. Although he first holds 
that, in the Laws, Plato’s religious position is fully developed in 
the construction of a “theocratic state,” Voegelin says a few pages 
later that “an evolution takes place” between the Republic and 
Laws “which parallels in Christianity the transition from Jesus to 
Saint Paul; in the Laws Plato has arrived at the Pauline, 
ecclesiastic compromise with the frailty of man.” *’ Still later, he 
destroys the Platonic distinction between philosopher and non- 
philosopher: “In Plato’s own late development the life of the 
spirit was on the point . . . of breaking away from the polis; one 
step further would have led to the vision of the universal com- 
munity of mankind.” “ 


Aristotle, despite his ostensibly pre- 
Pauline concept of homonoia, was unable to reach “a redefinition 
of the spheres of political and theoretic life in such a manner that 
the political order would become a basis of human existence 
subservient to the spiritual life of the soul, to the sanctification of 
life in the Christian sense.” * Voegelin attributes this to the 
“historical situation”; he is not prepared to consider objectively 


the prospect that the Greeks wished consciously to avoid what he 
desires. The polis, for Voegelin, is “a premature generalization 
from insufficient materials.”** Apart from its christianizing 
nature, this argument grants to history a force which the thinkers 
in question denied it; it assumes that because they lived in a polis 
and advocated a polis as the best political form, their advocacy 
was determined by their residence. 

Let us consider some of the most important results of this 
theologico-historicism as a matrix for reading Plato and Aristotle. 
Speaking of the gennaion pseudos introduced by Socrates in the 
Republic, Voegelin says: “what is that ‘Big Lie’? It is the simple 
truth that all men are brothers.”” It is not the brotherhood of 


“6 III, 226-7. 

** Compare III, 216-220 with 226-7. 

** III, 294. Perhaps this is due to his having confused a federation 
of poleis with a movement beyond the philosophical structure of the polis. 

4° III, 364; 310. 

°° TI, 317. 

"TIT, 105. 
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man for which the lie is designed, however, but the differentiation 
of men and the subservience of inferior to superior natures. The 
“brotherhood” is part of the lie as lie, in order to justify patriotism 
and obedience to one’s wiser “brothers.” As Voegelin observed 
elsewhere, kinship by nature rests upon common understanding 
of nature.” But now he holds that the equality of men for Plato 
is “ineffable”; “the truth and reality (alethia) is their brother- 
hood,” and this reality is an “inexplicable mystery.” Voegelin has 
here misinterpreted Plato’s conception of nature; on his reading, 
human nature is homogeneous (because all men are infinitely 
separated from God) , whereas for Plato, it is clearly heterogeneous. 
It is the enduring kinds of human nature which make political 
philosophy a rational enterprise, and not a spiritual mystery.” 
Nor is philosophy “the ascent toward salvation for Everyman” in 
the sense of an equal or universal ascent, but rather the ascent 
of the highest and their consequent descent for the sake of the non- 
philosopher. A similar misinterpretation takes place concerning 
Aristotle’s view on natural slavery. Voegelin reassures egalitarians 
that “the conception does not deny the equality of human nature 


, 


but is an attempt at an empirical differentiation of personality types 
within that common and equal nature.”* Voegelin forgets or 
ignores the distinction, previously noted, between ruling and 
subject natures; but he also does violence to the passages in the 
Politics on slavery. Book one, chapter five, leaves no room for 
doubt that Aristotle distinguishes human natures, and does not 


accept their equality. Voegelin has recourse to citing an aporia in 
which Aristotle points out the difficulty involved in denying virtue 
to slaves. But Voegelin does not give Aristotle’s answer: — the 
virtue of the slave consists in, or is derived from, obedience to his 
master.’ Finally, Voegelin, in a long analysis, decides that 


52 See II, 282. 

58 II, 106-7. Voegelin’s treatment of physis stems from his historici- 
zation of philosophy and is related to his conception of “existentialism.” 
See II, 294, 307-9; III, 24 fff. 

** Compare III, 70 with Republic, Bk. VII. 

55° III, 330. The whole passage should be read carefully and compared 
with III, 95, where Plato’s distinction of natures is reduced to an “empirical 
observation.” 

56 Politics, 1259 b 20 ff., 1260 b ff. 
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Aristotle's theory of the polis is both historically inadequate and 
intrinsically inconsistent. Voegelin’s translation of politeia as 
“order of the polis” is taken by him to refer to “constitutional 
order,” on the basis of which he constructs a long sequence of 
criticisms.”” But this is an inadequate translation; as Ernest Bar- 
ker points out, politeia means “as Aristotle explains, a way of life, 
or a system of social ethics, as well as a way of assigning offices.” ™ 
Thus, Voegelin’s complaint that “the institutional cross-cut” has 
no “ontological status” does not touch Aristotle’s argument.” He 
also rejects the view that the continuity of a polis depends upon the 
continuity of its politeia, because it would follow from this that 
“the polis as a society in history would disappear,” i.e., that a 
change in politeia would produce a city only arbitrarily the 
same as the one in which the change took place.” But this 
can be no objection to Aristotle’s consistency, since it is 
precisely the point he is making, nor does it follow from 
this that the city as a society in history would disappear. One 
must distinguish the geographical city and its historical changes 
from the theory of a city. According to Voegelin, “Aristotle 
had to admit that only under exceptional circumstances of 
constitutional order, such as were not given in any of the his- 
torical poleis, could the good man at the same time be the good 
citizen. If that, however, were admitted without reservations, 
the theory of the polis as the type of community in which man finds 
the fulfillment of his nature would break down” and the horizon 
would open toward a theory of political fulfillment in forms other 
than that of the polis.’ This is a non-sequitur of a very serious 
nature; it misses the Greek teaching concerning the tension 
between theory and practice. Having dropped the distinction 
among natures, Voegelin does not allow for the degree in which 
Plato and Aristotle limit the fulfillment of one’s nature to philos- 


ophers. Such a limitation is of course today unpopular, yet one 


could argue that it is more “realistic” than contemporary theo- 


87 Jil, 324-34. 
58 The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1946), p. Invi 
‘9 TIT, 334. 
Ill, 326. 
* Ul, 332. 
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retical optimism. Further, all actual poleis may be corrupt, but 
this is compatible with the possibility that the uncorrupted polis is 
the best political association. For both Plato and Aristotle, the 
good man is completed by the philosophical teaching of the good 
city, which can exist only in the (imperfect) city. For both, 
goodness is certified only by theory, although Aristotle is more 
lenient toward mediate or “habituated” goodness. The imperfect 
city imitates imperfectly the good city, and the good man imitates 
it as well as he can.“ An imperfect city is better than no city 
at all, or than a nation, in which the city is lost. The question 
whether the Greeks were limited in their philosophical vision by 
the polis can be no more than mentioned here.*’ The theoretical 
defense of the polis rests upon a conscious rejection of what 
Voegelin calls “openness” to history, and this in turn depends upon 
a doctrine of nature and Being as radically trans-historical, as the 
condition for the possibility of history.‘ This theory may be 
erroneous, but if it is worth considering at all, it should be con- 
sidered seriously and as it was meant. Yet Voegelin continually 
interprets it as, on the one hand, an attempt to develop a philos- 
ophy of history, and on the other, as a failure for historical 
reasons.” Despite his talk of a “leap in being” he does not allow for 
the possibility that development in man’s understanding of Being 


®2 For a different interpretation, see the note in Newman's edition of 
the Politics at 1277 b 16. 

68 | have tried to outline the problem in a paper, “Political Philosophy 
and Ontology,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XVII (1958), 
536-540. 

64 The philosophical inconsequence of history is indicated by Aristotle 
in Poetics, 1451 a 36 ff. It is implicit in the whole structure of Plato’s 
political conservatism. History is excluded from the city in the Republic; 
see also Laws 798 D ff. Even the attitude of the Greek “historians” is un- 
intelligible from the viewpoint of the modern conception of history. It is 
for this reason that Herodotus has never been taker seriously as a theorist 
by modern scholars. One should also consider whether Thucydides’ view 
of his work as a possession for all time (I, 22, iv) is not a rejection of history 
as philosophically “open.””. This is related to the problem of whether he 
approved or disapproved of Pericles. Voegelin in principle seems to take it 
as certain that Thucydides was on the side of Pericles and progress (II, 
358-362), but he does not explain Thucydides’ explicit statement at VIII, 97, 
ii that Athens was best governed by the conservative regime of Theramenes 

*° Compare II, 169-170, 192; ITI, 208, 309-310, 317 
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is in a fundamental sense independent of empirical history. Nor 
does he ever consider history itself from any but the contemporary 
viewpoint. Thus, even his empirical account of the historical 
development of the polis is confused by Christian assumptions.” 
The empirical continuity of Hellenism and Christianity in our 
civilization is no proof for the superiority of Christianity, nor for 
their theoretical compatibility, unless we are quasi-Hegelians.” 
Voegelin is forced by his commitments both to reject Hellenism 
and at the same time to preserve it in unrecognizable form. The 
scope and structure of his work is an affirmation of history in a 
sense which undercuts his own serious goal. 


Pennsylvania State University. 


*6 Compare II, 115, 121, 170, 192, 263-264. 
®7 See II, 156. 





SOME TRUTHS AND TRUISMS REGARDING HISTORY * 
THOMAS D. LANGAN 


, om first two of these studies are efforts to probe the nature 


of historical knowledge more deeply than those explanations which 
see history only as scientific analysis of the past expressable in 
laws. 

Dray restricts himself in Laws and Explanations in Ilistory 
to a cautious examination of the popular “covering law theory” 
of historical explanation and of the sense of “causal explanation” 
as applied to history. He deftly dialogues in their own terms with 
those who would make the end of history the subsuming of partic- 
ular incidents under general laws, carefully marshalling evidence 
to show that what such theorists treat as “exceptions” actually 
go to prove that the interest and validity of history lie much closer 
to the particular event than to the general explanation. 

In attacking the notion that all historical explanation, of its 
very nature, requires subsuming the facts to be explained under 
a general law, Dray first establishes, through a careful marshalling 
of concrete examples of historical explanation drawn from history 
books, that there are many and very different kinds of “explana- 
tions” offered about events in the past. Focusing on the most 
formal kind of explanation—the causal—Dray is even able to 
contrast two very different kinds of causal explanation used in 
history. There is the kind “in which the investigator seeks to estab- 
lish general causal connections—causal laws——and those in which 
he seeks to discover the cause of a particular happening in a deter- 
minate, historical situation” (p. 105). The second sort of inquiry 
depends in no way on the generalizations of the first. When, 
however, historians do offer explanation in the form of general 
law, it is rare that the law, as explicitly stated, is anything but 


most general. The more necessary it may appear, the vaguer it is 


* A review of: William Dray, Laws and Explanations in History (Lon- 


don: Oxford University Press, 1957). Nathan Rotenstreich, Between Past 
and Present (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958). Jacques Maritain, 
On the Philosophy of History (New York: Scribners, 1957). 
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apt to be: which points to the fact that historical explanations 
tend to be more fruitful the closer they are to the concrete event. 

But even the kind of concrete explanation which seeks the 
cause for this event would seem to be capable of some generaliza- 
tion, so that it would apply to like cases. Although he makes it 
quite clear that he is not excluding the validity of either general 
or particular “causal” explanation, Dray yet establishes that the 
more total and concrete the explanation the less necessary it is 
likely to seem. After first arguing to the need in most cases to 
enlarge the term “cause” to mean a sufficient recounting of all of 
the circumstances, Dray goes even a step farther to argue that those 
very fundamental explanations which grapple with the “whys” 
of the concrete historical act really need to reconstruct the 
“rationale” of the act, i.e., the agent’s reasons for doing what he 
did. “The goal of such explanations is to show that what was done 
was the thing to have done on such occasions, perhaps in accord- 
ance with certain laws (loose or otherwise)” (p. 124). But does ‘ 
not such a reconstruction necessarily involve a “value judgment,” 
i.e., the most unscientific sort of estimation? Dray's direct answer 
to this question is the measure of how far Laws and Explanations 
in History stands beyond those “covering law theorists” whom 
Dray criticizes. The answer: “There is an element of appraisal 
of what was done in such explanations; what we want to know 
when we ask to have the action explained is in what way it was 
appropriate” (p. 124). 

Rotenstreich’s work begins about where Dray leaves off. 
Probing deeper into the nature of the historical happening and 
our basic knowledge of it, he begins by describing the nature of 
the “objectivity” of the historical object. Rotenstreich carefully 
distinguishes the process of history from our knowledge of it, 


showing that each has a temporality of its own—the process 


from which the basic matter of historical awareness is formed 
continuing in a straight line, characterized by duration and 
succession; while the consciousness of history enjoys a much more 
complex temporality, being not continuous in a straight line from 
past to present, but circular: a making present the past, a taking 
of the present back to the past, both under the guidance of the 
agent's projections toward the future. “The boundaries between 
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the past and the future, and hence between practice and theory, 
are constantly changing.” 

Armed with these analyses of the temporality of history and 
how it affects the constitution of the historical object, Rotenstreich 
is able to approach the question of “Causality and Laws” on a more 
revealing level. Contrasting the application of causal knowledge 
in physics with historical knowledge, Rotenstreich shows that 
unlike physics, the cause in history is always in the past, that its 
discovery does not lead to reliable prediction, and that it links 
things separated in space as well as in time. In short, all of these 
indications are signs that the “gap” awaiting filling by the causal 
bridge in history is very different from that in the physical 
sciences. It is what Rotenstreich terms “a methodological yap 
between subject and subject.” Stated thus, the formulation of the 
function of law in history leaves little doubt about the question 
Dray had raised, viz. are general laws meaningful in history? 


‘ 


Rotenstreich’s answer is even harder on 


‘general historical laws” 
than Dray’s. “The idea of material law is bound up with the 
possibility of disregarding, in conformity with Maxwell’s maxim, 
the position of the events in terms of time and space. Such 


disregard is precluded in historical knowledge; hence, there is no 
room for material laws in it.” Causal knowledge in history, 
then, is applied directly to the data, “without the advantage of a 
mediating link of material laws.” ‘To the person willing to delve 
deeply enough into the special kind of object with which history 
is concerned will see that what is constant in history is not the 
relations between the elements but the elements themselves. 
Population, law and the moral factor of their binding authority 
may be found in the history of states, yet the way these combine 
will change in various situations. Representing as they do the 
nature of human activity, these stable elements, whether it is 
recognized or not, guide all historical investigation as an 
assumption concerning the nature of the elements of that which is 
to be investigated and their presence in the situation. These 
assumptions become part and parcel of the historical object and 
guide the formation in the present of that “past” which the his- 
torian wishes to study. 


Both authors seem to have hit on one of the essential elements 
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needed to formulate the problem of historical interpretation. Dray 
is quite explicit in pointing out that at least one kind of historical 
phenomenon—the kind least adequately handled by the covering 
law theory, must be approached by our trying to understand how 
it is that an historical agent could bring himself to do a specific 
thing the way he did under the circumstances that were given 
at the time. Rotenstreich sees even more clearly the decisional 
nature of human action as somehow at the root of this need to 
grasp the past act as decision. Both are happily clear in emphasiz- 
ing that this recognition of the concrete, decisional nature of his- 
torical acts is in no way tantamount to positing an irrationalism 
at the basis of history. The historical agent, in Dray’s terms, “has 
his reasons” for doing what he did; we seek to understand those 
reasons. To do so, however, it is not necessary that this com- 
prehension of reasons through interpretation of the surviving data 
be mediated by scientific law. 

Especially in Rotenstreich’s rich analyses, there are enough 
insights to suggest all of the unposed central questions upon 
which such an approach essentially depends. (1) What does 
the interpreter of history seek, when he turns to past acts in an 
effort to understand them? (2) In wanting something from his- 
tory, the interpreter is oriented toward the future in his very quest 
of the past, just as the historical agent was oriented, in the past, 
toward the future when he did what he did; how, then, is this 
making-present the past in the light of the interpreter’s future 
related to the historical agent’s past making-present-a-future? 
Evidently, an analysis of the constitution of the temporality of the 
“happenings” in human existence more fundamental than that 
afforded in either of these studies will be needed before this basic 
question can be answered. (3) If interpretation is always carried 
out from “a particular viewpoint,” one expressive of the inter- 
preter’s desires, yet the historical reality to be interpreted retains 
an objective core (the irreducible datum, the concrete acts them- 
selves), then an adequate explanation of historical interpretation 
must explore fundamentally and thoroughly the constitution of the 
interpreted historical “object” under the direction of the inter- 
preter’s freedom. An adequate analysis of this sort would lead 
inevitably to the question of final synthesis. (4) How are the 
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temporality of the historical act and the temporality of the his- 
torical interpretation rooted in the freedom of the existent as 
historical agent and as historical interpreter? 

Dray’s Laws and Explanations is too restricted in scope to 
come close enough to these questions really to make their absence 
felt. But Between Past and Present, for the critical reader, raises 
these problems on every page, but rarely in their ultimate form. 
For example. we feel that somehow the essence of the situation 
is not being touched on when Rotenstreich explains why history 
can never be an adequate object for “scientific” knowledge by 
pointing to the fact that any historical interpretation itself becomes 
an historical datum, itself part of the past, needing interpretation 
from the moment it is posited. The author forcefully emphasizes 
the gulf separating an “objective” science from a knowledge which 
includes the interpretative act of the subject as part of its very 
object. But Rotenstreich only touches on a symptom; the essence 
of the problem lies in the nature of historical interpretation, i.e., 
how the subject relates himself to the object in projecting the 
temporal horizon of historical interpretation, and this problem is 
never tackled head-on. 


The key to Rotenstreich’s failure to realize this discussion of 
the nature of historical knowledge on its deepest level may lie in 
the author’s foreshortened historical range, which he reveals in his 
formulation of modern positions and his criticisms of solutions to 
the problems of the constitution of historical interpretation and 
its temporality. Rotenstreich totally ignores the most important 
analyses of the last half century, which, whether right or wrong 
in their solutions, do come to grips with the essential questions 
very fundamentally. The entire contribution of the phenome- 
nologists to the question of the foundations of historicity is ignored. 
There are two insignificant mentions of Husserl, and the essential 
contributions of Heidegger are completely missing in the short 
paragraph that dispatches the “existentialist” contribution to the 
problem. An early article of Jaspers is cited once in passing. 
Merleau-Ponty is not even mentioned. 


The only hope of significant advance in philosophy lies in 
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dialoguing with those who have posed the most serious questions. 
When a thinker as capable of such dialogue as Rotenstreich refuses 
to do so, disappointment is naturally our dominant reaction. 
Disappointment, too, awaited this reader of Maritain’s On 
the Philosophy of History. 1 had hoped that perhaps the author 
of Les Degrés du Savoir was going to occupy himself with the 
epistemological problems raised for a philosophy of intuited 
principle and “scientific grasp of essences” by the historical 
knowledge of concrete existence. Maritain acknowledges the fact 
that a Thomist may not very well write on the philosophy of 
history without situating history as a kind of knowledge in relation 
to one’s conception of what it is to know philosophically. In 
the first chapter of this book Maritain occupies himself with this 
problem, but in a way that glosses over far more problems than it 
solves. After distinguishing history (“an explanation of the 
individual by the individual”) from the philosophy of history 
(“disclosing intelligible quiddities or raisons d’étre, i.e., the only 


scientific (or rather wisdomfitting) object, in the sphere of 
historical knowledge) , Maritain seeks to reiterate this “philosophy 


of history” in the spectrum of philosophy in general. Just as he 
would have it that one must pass through a philosophy of nature 
(assisted by the focusing provided by physical science) to attain 
the metaphysical intuition of being qua being, so, he now suggests, 
the descent from the transcendental back to the particular is medi- 
ated through moral philosophy into the philosophy of history. If 
our conception of being governs our conception of ethics, then 
our ethics must govern the formulation of a philosophy of history 
(aided, of course, by history which provides the facts). 

This conception of the ascent toward metaphysical wisdom 
and the descent toward an ordered conception of the world of 
concrete, free existence is, as testified by a diagram which shows 
an arrow coursing up to metaphysics and back to history, 
perfectly evident. So are its shortcomings. Just to the extent that 
Les Degrés du Savoir rushes past problems requiring careful 
analysis of the actual condition of metaphysical experience to 
establish an “intuition of being” mediated by the philosophy of 
nature, just to that same extent the present book rushes past all of 
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the serious problems, some of which we enumerated above, to 
posit a philosophy of history mediated by ethics. 

~ Not that it is not true that one’s conception of being and one’s 
ethics are inextricably bound up, and that these basic convictions 
can govern the construction of an interpretation of history. That 
is all rather obvious, and only begins to be interesting when one is 
willing to probe into the precise conditions of metaphysical-ethical- 
historical consciousness. But Maritain, despite the assertion in the 
conclusion that “I was interested in the critical or gnoseological 
aspects” of the problem of the philosophy of history, has not elected 
to broach the truly critical problems. 

Instead the remainder of the book is, in the authors’s words. 
“limited to a number of more or less disconnected instances and of 
partial (though basic) insights in the field of the philosophy of 
history.” These are presented as “axiomatic formulas” and “typo- 
logical formulas,” supplemented by remarks on the mystery of 
God's relations to the world of history, which are little more than 
occasional musings of a Christian philosopher thinking about his- 
tory. In fact, from beginning to end this book shows the marks of 


its origin as a series of talks recorded and transcribed for publica- 
tion. The fragmentary and disconnected nature of the remarks is 
excusable in a discussion, where their spontaneity might even bear 
the glimmer of brilliance. But these same qualities are peculiarly 
disappointing in a book whose title and author lead one to 
anticipate some serious confrontation with a problem Thomists 
particularly need to explore. 


Even within its avowed limitations of structure and approach, 
this book is disappointing. The “partial but basic insights” 
provided are too well-known and too evident to be at all interest- 
ing. And the author’s habit of dismissing thinkers of the stature 
of Kant and Hegel petulantly as simply “erroneous” with no effort 
to see if they may not still represent today some serious problem, 
helps keep the real problems from arising. Maritain seems to 
feel, as he hints in the introduction, that the errors of the great 
systematic philosophies of history can be avoided by limiting one 
self to remark’s about the destiny of the Jews, the meaning of “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” and to the statement of laws such as the affirma- 
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tion that human beings progress toward increased moral con- 
sciousness. 


This failure to be systematic however, seems destined 
to hide the stark lines of the conceptions that are reeling in such 
a book anyway, and to limit its only frank commitments to truisms. 


St. Louis University. 





BRIGHTMAN’S PERSONALISTIC VISION* 
DAVID H. WILSON 


‘Te long awaited treatise on metaphysics by one of the greatest 
exponents of the controversial personalist school of Bowne has at 
last been published. Somewhat short of completion at the time 
of the author’s death in 1953, it has been edited ably by his 
successor in the Bowne chair of Boston University, Professor Ber- 
tocci. 

Brightman’s thought, like that of Bowne and Kierkegaard, 
was formed by a dissatisfaction with the manner in which Hegel’s 
preoccupation with an objective spirit out in the world and in 
society tended to cover up “the grit of the individual,” and 
smother his need for a very personal approach to his ultimate 
perspective. Metaphysics, accordingly, Brightman holds, must 
start not with naively objecto-centric concerns (pp. 23-26) but 
with what W. Il. Werkmeister called “first person experience.” 
As Brightman said in an earlier work, whether or not existen- 
tialism is a fad, personal existence is no fad. 

So at the start of his thinking we face the whole interior of 
the person—not only its sense-image field but also its memory 
images, retrospects, prospects, and feeling for norms and for other 
minds: in short all of what he has aptly named the “Shining 
Present,” or situation experienced, as distinguished from the 
“Tlluminating Absent,” or situation believed-in. 

Metaphysics in its quest for orientation proceeds from the 
“shining present” to a many-sided testing of hypotheses, a testing 
experimental and rational, analytic and synoptic, thetic and 
dialectical. Such an attitude of experimenting is not a wandering 
relativism. For relativism makes sense only by acknowledging 
its own truth: reasoned relativism has already seen through itself. 


* Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Person and Reality: An Introduction to 
Metaphysics, ed. P. A. Bertocci in collaboration with J. E. Newhall and 
R. S. Brightman (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958). Quotations 
of their copyrighted material by permission of the publishers. 
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A metaphysician, however, must not stop at the level of ab- 
straction, either; for abstraction, although the root of success in 
the natural sciences, is the opposite of orientation. Still, in the 
return to concrete experience we must not make the mistake of 
the positivists and regard it as mere sensing and reduce reason to 
a mere tautology. Such a positivism, in effect an “amputated 
idealism,” forbids a full orientation. 

Anent Aristotle's well-known conception of metaphysics as 
the study of being as being, Brightman would caution that we 
should not interpret this to restrict metaphysics to logically 
necessary assertions. Logical coherence must become more than 
merely logical if it is to be fruitful (p. 27). Even in the field of 
metaphysics it should be filled out by a wide inner experience: a 
coherent, inclusive, analytic-synoptic survey of experience. In this 
analytic-synoptic method “the arrow of intelligibility” flies from 
the pre-analytic whole to its parts and then back to the whole, re- 
illumining it. In all, metaphysics is an open-minded and informed 
search for “perspective.” 

A case, however, may be made that the narrower study of 
being as being is quite distinct from this more comprehensive 
quest as well as quite distinct from that initial causeway. to per- 
spective which Jaspers has called existence-elucidation. The fact 
that we can map out sharp limits to the meaningfulness of com- 
binations of meaning shows that there exists also a specialized 
study of the scope of being as intelligible being. But the narrower 
and the broader studies are alike all-important and complementary, 
and Brightman would be eminently right in emphasizing that even 
the very specialized study must pause for the return of the arrow 
of intelligibility from the largest available synoptic vision. 

rom the Shining Present of each personal situation one 
passes to the Illuminating Absent from each personal situation, 
and to the Realms of Being where Being is the field of all possible 
inquiry. 

Here Brightman begins to touch on his major thesis that 
personality is the category of categories. This view can be 
accepted without necessarily accepting everything else in his 
philosophy. I agree with him, though for a reason he has not 
explicitly pointed out. For the contents of our treatises on the 
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forms of evidence in induction, probable reasoning, and deduction, 
obviously add up, as a total system, to the characteristic personal 
structure of the series of all conceivable time-views each with its 
retrospect and its volitionally alternative prospects on existence, as 
depending on its “shining present” of given data. When we note, 
in addition, that the prospects have deepest intrinsic appeals and 
disappeals, we have ipso facto the entire structure of inner 
personality, within which the Kantian and the Aristotelie> 
categories have their locus and meaning. Here is the categ wy 
of personality at the basis of being for us all to see, if only we take 
time to consider. 

The transition to the illuminating absent begins in earnest 
with Part II, Categories of Being. 

Among the categories, the treatment of Time, in chapter 
seven, much influenced by Bergson, is close to experience and a 
good analysis so far as it goes. But when Brightman asserts that 
time is the most pervasive category of both the given and the 
ungiven, he seems to me seriously wrong. In accordance with 
this view that everything is in time, he maintains that when we 
speak of the norms as “eternal,” we cannot mean that they are 
timeless. So he urges that while continuing to use the word 
“eternal,” we should construe it to mean omnitemporal or valid 
for all times. I cannot discover that he gives any other funda- 
mental ground for this position than that he cannot put an 
empirical interpretation on any concept of a truly timeless reality. 
He cannot find any concrete experience of timelessness as such. 
He can find only an experience of durée or duration. 

But (1) the eternal in the sense of the timeless can be found 
in semantic experience, (2) the distinction of the eternal from the 
omnitemporal is completely clear in meaning in terms of experi- 
ence, and (3) if we go along with Brightman in reducing the 
eternal to the omnitemporal, we shall destroy (a) the normal 
everyday image of person to person relations, including especially 
respect for other persons, (b) the distinction between nature and 
the person, (c) our sense of personal self-identity, and (d) our 
knowledge of other minds. As the principle of respect for other 
persons is very dear to Brightman, it must be a case of the 
right hand’s not knowing what the left hand is doing. 
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I have often tried to find out exactly what is the personalistic 
attitude toward the Mill-Russell theory of an outer object as a 
potential obtainability of experience. Perhaps we find an essential 
agreement with this radically empirical realism in the following 
passage: “There is an immense area of reality that is absent from 
any present consciousness, even that of God. But, for personalists, 
what is absent from my experience is present, actually or 
potentially, in other experience” (p. 189, italics mine). Insistence 
on the italicized word in this quoted statement would, somewhat 
along the line of W.M.Urban’s Beyond Realism and Idealism’, 
completely close the gap that at times seemed to exist between 
some few passages in Brightman’s earlier books and a full-fledged 
epistemic realism that admits the dimension of transcendence in 
both sensuous perception and semantic insight. 

Brightman’s account of categories here comes to an end, 
and he now begins Part Three, Realms of Being. Chapters twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen are respectively entitled the Realm 
of Essence, The Realm of Nature, the Realm of Persons, and the 
Realm of Values. 

The Realm of Essence (pp. 219-238) to Brightman, though 
not to Santayana, includes only items that can become the imme- 
diate content of intuition and are not any intuited part of the illu- 
minating absent. Essences are neither universals nor particulars 
but pre-universal and pre-particular, and are found embedded in 
the shining present. “Essences, then, are aspects of personal 
wholes” (p. 227). “Essences involve the existence of an eternal 
Person” (loc. cit.). This last statement might have been 
Brightman’s answer to the pointed question whether there is any 
element of truth in Platonic realism. This would seem to me a 
good answer, if Brightman’s word “eternal” is interpreted in the 
ordinary way as I have urged some pages back that it ought to be, 
and not in the omnitemporalist way. 

The Realm of Nature, a part of the illuminating absent, comes 
next. “The objectivity of Nature cannot be denied, unless the 


trustworthiness of all experience, as rationally interpreted, is 
denied” (p. 240). “Nature is not all there is because experience 


? (London, 1949). 
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contains more than sensory experience” (p. 247). Nature “is the 
realm of what is called matter, but has been found to be energy, 
or force, or activity” (loc. cit.). “This force or activity is most 
empirically viewed as the energizing of a will other than human” 
(loc. cit.). “Nature, the illuminating absent indicated by the 
shining present, is the experience of an ordering creative Mind 
other than any human mind. Yet it is only one realm of experi- 
ence within that Mind” (p. 248). 

Thus Brightman, in conceiving Nature as matter and energy 
and the sense-image flux apart from inner attitudes toward it, 
seems to draw the boundary line in quite a different place from 
where G. E. Moore draws it. Moore would conceive Nature as all 
that exists in time, and thus would include the changing inner 
attitudes of mind as also a part of nature in a sense in which the 
synthetic necessities of intrinsic value, though palpable facts, are 
not a part of Nature. The serviceability of Moore's line of 
demarcation for the understanding of what he calls the 
“Naturalistic Fallacy” makes it appear that he has drawn it in 
quite the right place and Brightman in a wrong place. Brightman 
seems to have done so in an effort to keep the distinctiveness of 
personality from Nature and keep his omnitemporalism at the 
same time. Thus again an unfortunate “limiting notion” in 
Ramsdell’s sense keeps a philosopher away from the neatest and 
best solution to a problem. 

The inescapable Realm of Persons is the next realm studied. 
Brightman luminously expresses one aspect of the continual return 
of thought to the person by pointing in detail how experiments in 


the history of scientific inquiry have presupposed an experimenter 
who is inwardly a person. 


Then follows an exceedingly important discussion of the self- 
identity of the person (p. 264). His contention is that the “qualities 
of experience found at the higher levels of human activity are un- 
intelligible apart from this personalistic view of the self-identifying 
unity of the person” (loc. cit.) which has already been exemplified 
by his review of the presuppositions of experiment. This self- 
identity of the person is “the experience of self identification in 
immediate experience and in processes of memory and anticipation’ 


(p. 267). 
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It seems to me that at this precise point Brightman’s omni- 
temporalism makes him overlook the place in the stream of 
memory of the witness-self, as Shankara’* conceives it. According 
to this essentially eternalist conception there are fragments of the 
identical spirit in the depths of my past situation as in the depths 
of my present, despite local differences of participation in it. The 
same elernalism overlooked by Brightman is also implied in 
Locke's startlingly brilliant apercu concerning the authority of a 
bit of memory*: I remember that once in the past I held something 
to be true; so it is now true, or it never was once true. Thus the 
pattern of evidence has an eternal self-identity which is a means to 
the knowledge of my past self and is also a means of receiving 
information from my past self. So Brightman’s omnitemporalism 
as against eternalism seems to me to keep him from expressing in 
his overt philosophy the full depth of the idea of personal self- 
identity. 

Later in this chapter comes a mention of the problem of 
knowledge of other minds. Here he very rightly warns us against 
describing minds as overlapping in their fields of awareness if 
this is done in such a way as to violate the clear distinction in a 
single person between his “shining present” and his “illuminating 
absent.” 

At this place he is unforgettably clear and strong. But he 
seems to me to fail to pin-point with any distinctness another 
aspect of the knowledge of other minds which is prominent in 
Martin Buber’s doctrine of how the “I” knows the “thou” by 
having insight into some aspect of the eternal Thou which is in 
between. This view is not only confirmed by John Baillie, but 
was fully anticipated forty-six years ago by W. E. Hocking. 
Brightman’s lack of clear definition at this phenomenological 
point could, | surmise, be accounted for by his bent toward inter- 
preting the spiritual realities which are between the I and the 
thou as omnitemporal and contingent. Thus Brightman’s omni- 


? S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (New York, 1927), Il, 601-603. 
See also S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge, Eng., 
1932), Il, 34, 66-68, 71. 

8’ Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. IV, Ch. i, Art. 9, and, 
in passing, Ch. xi, Art. 11. 
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temporalism seems artificially to truncate the common-sense view 
of the knowledge of other minds. 

Next comes the chapter treating the fourth and last of the 
“realms,” the Realm of Values. Brightman’s distinction be- 
tween what he calls empirical values (subjective) and norms 
(objective) provides a place for Professor Sorley’s theory of 
emotional perception in imaginative depth and, in terms of truth 
as empirical coherence, for an objective reference in normative 
discussions of the intrinsic goodness of intrinsically good states of 
affairs. Brightman’s discussion will be clear if it is borne in 
mind that in his terminology an intrinsic value is not a case of 
intrinsic goodness, as would seem to be demanded by precise 
grammar, but an intrinsic good. 

Brightman points out that the above criterion of true versus 
false intrinsic valuation keeps open the possibility of growth in our 
range and depth of appreciation. Beyond this appreciation is the 
vaster world of norms within which this expansion occurs. These 
norms “seem to be the controlling goals of all evolutionary 
struggle. We may think of them as purposes in the Divine Mind” 
(p. 294).° 

Realms or worlds could have been conceived consistently in 
the manner indicated by C. I. Lewis® as a completed set of actual 
facts. In this sense of “world,” we have the palpably real world of 
concrete evidence-patterns or forms of truth which is also the 
World of All Time-View Conceivabilities with their alternatives 
and containing Brightman’s intellectual categories. This is turn 
constitutes the underlying material of the supervening World of 
Intrinsic Values, that is, of norms in Brightman’s use of words, 


which is another side of the same spirit. The two together 
seem to me to be Brightman’s supreme Person, which in my 
opinion would subsume the realm of persons. And within a small 
part of this spirit is the World of Time contingently given. This 
rearrangement in my opinion would conserve the positive elements 


* Also: Brightman, “Values, Ideals, Norms, and Existence,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, VV (1943), 223-224. 

® “Facts, Systems, and the Unity of the World,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XX (1923), 141-151. 
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in Brightman’s thought but avoid cutting up the organic unity of 
our knowledge. 

In the last three chapters, Brightman speaks of “the whole 
system of physical and organic nature” as “the active, conscious 
will of a cosmic Person who operates within nature according to 
norms of reason and value. Personal selves . . . enjoy partial 
autonomy. They are ultimately dependent upon the will of the 
supreme person, but they are no part of it” (p. 300). 

Brightman’s omnitemporal God, a God of many universes 
and of many evolutions, has within it the contingent “Given” of 
sense experience and the rational “Given” of the objective norms of 
reason and value. Because of the first part of the Given within 
God's nature, God has to work against the evil in the world and 
realize the good in much the same pattern of adventure as each 
of the lesser persons in the universe. Brightman points out that 
this view contains an incentive for effort which he thinks is 
lacking in Absolutism and even in some forms of theism. In God 
“we see purpose at work under difficulties; but we also see 
purpose as the growing edge of the universe” (p. 335) .* 

Brightman’s position that the finite person with his errors 
and sins is not a participation in the infinite Person, however, 
seems to me to obscure our personal identity, within God, with 
our own remembered past and with other persons, and at the same 
time to obscure the nature of the differences of various personalities 
within this deep community. After all, errors and sins are analys- 
able as brokenness of our intellectual and emotional insight, and 
so are some important basic differences between persons. 

Brightman says the human personality is no part of God’s 
personality, because human ignorance and human sin cannot be 
attributed to God. But this is not an effective argument against 
an account of the human personality as a selection from God’s, 
as the contours and shaded areas of selection obviously do exist. 
The solution of Brightman’s difficulty with the part-whole theory 
is that the contours and dark areas marking ignorance and sin are a 
part of the contingent boundary lines and shaded areas traced upon 
Whitehead’s “primordial nature of God” by Whitehead’s “con- 


* Also: Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (New York, 1940), p. 318. 
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sequent nature” of God. These contingent contours and con- 
tingently occuring shaded areas, in short, are one aspect of 
Brightman’s non-rational part of the “Given” which is within God, 
as contrasted with the necessary-norm pattern part of the “Given” 
within God. The distinguishing of the latter aspects from the 
former seems to me fully to account for what is true in Brightman’s 
view, namely, that sins and errors are not in the patterns of 
God. This accounted for, there is no longer any need to go along 
with Brightman in seeing in the fact of human sin and error a 
fact fatal to the part-whole theory of the relation of man to God; 
to the image, in the person, of the Person. 


A Ifred, Maine 





ART AND EXPERIENCE* 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


, is a stirring and provocative book on the function of art in 
human experience. It is written with clarity and charm. Its 
references to the arts are abundant and well chosen, testifying to 
an author intimate with his subject matter. Its main thesis is 
declared simply in the opening paragraphs and developed with the 
artistry of a man who can practice as well as preach. 


Jenkins’ view is of the contextualistic order. Aesthetic experi- 
ence is concerned with the vivid perception of the quality of a 
situation or thing. The novel feature in Jenkins’ view is the stress 
he gives to the biological importance of this sort of experience to 


man. He refers to the biological account of man’s adaptive success 
in the course of evolution, due to his highly developed intelligence 
—to his capacities for learning in the face of problematic situa- 
tions. Jenkins then notes the biological significance of conscious- 
ness in giving a discriminating, vivid perception of a problematic 
situation towards a solution of its tensions. 

Here follows what amount to the categories of a theory of 
knowledge based on the main adaptive factors of a human 
organism reacting to its environment. These may be schematized 
as follows: 


Adaptive Psychic 


. . rhings 
Factors Components 8 


Ll. Individual adapting . Oneself — Affective — Values 
2. Object adapted to  . . Particulars — Aesthetic |-— Entities 


3. Environment . . .| Connected- 
nesses — Cognitive | — Facts 


* Iredell Jenkins, Art as Experience (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). 
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Biologically speaking, an organism in any instance of adap- 
tation is responding to a particular object within a surrounding 
environment. Bringing this situation home to any person, one 
finds oneself attending to some particulars with many outer con- 
nections. Within oneself are feelings and purposes (the affective 
component) directed upon the vivid perception of an object 
relevant to one’s feelings (the aesthetic component) bound up 
with controlling environmental objects requiring to be known 
(the cognitive component). The development of the affective 
component yields values, that of the aesthetic component unique 
entities, and that of the cognitive component facts. And these are 
three aspects of “What things are like in themselves.” 

Writes Jenkins, “What things are like in themselves, no one 
willever know. We regard them from the perspectives that | have 
described as aesthetic, cognitive, and affective. We exploit 
without ever exhausting— the dimensions of particularity, con- 
nectedness, and import . . . The vehicles of this accomplishment 
are art, theory, and technology, which enable us to present, 
explain, and control things.” 

It follows, from his account, that each of these perspectives is 
enlightening of the nature of things, that there is no other access 
to the knowledge of things, and that each perspective is equally 
enlightening, as far as it goes. Specifically, it follows that art with 
the aesthetic perspective of the particular quality of things is as 
important for human knowledge and the handling of living situa- 
tions as science with the cognitive perspective of the relatedness of 


things. The seriousness of this biological function of art to give 
man a vivid apprehension of the quality of the things we must 
deal with, is the central message of Jenkins’ book. 


In considerable detail, Jenkins enlarges upon this function, 
shows the variety of ways art can function beneficially, and the 
ways it often fails to function or, by being side-tracked, acts 
inimically. Many striking insights emerge from his treatment. 
For its length, the book has unusual depth, and prompts further 
reflection and rereading. 

The paragraphs that now follow are not so much a criticism 
of Jenkins’ views as a questioning about them in comparison with 
my own findings along similar lines of thought. 
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I believe, as he does, that the evaluative impact of biological 
adaptation upon human values is very important—and a forgotten 
factor in recent value studies. For it introduces an independent 
source of dynamic selection for human activities besides the 
repertory of drives and emotions on which most of the recent 
empirical students of value have centered their attention.’ And 
1 agree that it is this that gives the sense of high seriousness to 
values that extend beyond personal comfort and delight. The 
impact of adaptive selection for man, however, comes mainly upon 
his social structure and only secondarily upon the individual. It is 
the social structure of social animals that must biologically be 
adapted to the environment. The individuals of such social species 
are relatively adapted to their social requirements already——and 
man especially by his ample capacities for acculturation. The 
evolutionary bearing of art will accordingly be in its social import 
rather than its individual. 

In Jenkins’ account, this feature of human adaptation does 
not seem to come out. Actually, an emphasis upon it would, I 
think, strengthen his results. A great many of his illustrations 
are social in their import. Even that striking comparison of his 
between Spinoza’s cognitive treatment of jealousy and Auden’s 
qualitative aesthetic treatment has a super-individual reference as 
a typical social problem, involving at least three individuals (and 
actually all men) in a type of social situation they are often likely 
to encounter. The need of a vivid awareness of such situations 
is all the more urgent because it has so wide a social impact. 
Incidentally, this would permit Jenkins to make an emphatic use 
of a widespread hunch that a great artist has something of the 
prophet in him. As science can predict with considerable 
reliability so can art prophesy with considerable reliability. 

Another matter with which | would have some disagreement, 
is the status Jenkins gives to the three psychic components. These 
appear like the shadows of Plato’s three faculties and invite some 
of the classic objections to such faculties. They are described as 


' Cf. Pepper, The Sources of Value (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958). 
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three separate aspects of experience (however much Jenkins insists, 
like the later faculty psychologists, that no experience occurs 
without a mixture of all three) , and it is clear that each has its own 
dynamic effect upon experience. They do things to it. 


Since they are adaptive factors within a biological situation, 
it is observable that the character of the situation is dynamically 
affected by the purposive goals of the individual, the particular 
object on which the individual’s action is directed, and the environ- 
mental context in which the individual and object are involved. 
Each of these factors is a dynamic one in the situation and the 
adaptive resolution is dependent upon a resultant effect. But this 
set of conditions does not seem to me to carry over to the psychic 
components. For the psychic components are not literally the 
factors of a total biological situation in the sense of “what things are 
like in themselves”. ‘The psychic components are “perspectives” of 
the adapting individual and have their center in only one of the 
adaptive factors, viz., the adapting individual. Moreover, it would 
seem to me that the analysis of the biological situation into three 
adaptive factors is a theory developed by the cognitive psychic com- 
ponent of the adapting individual. I think it is a good theory, and 
for that reason I’d venture to believe we do know something about 
“what things [such as biological situations] are like in themselves.” 
But as a theory it centers in the psychic activity of adaptive factor 
No. 1 only and in component No. 3 of that activity. 


This observation leads, on my view, to a redistribution of the 
psychic components. From my reading of the psychological evi- 
dence at hand, | would place all the dynamic elements of the 
adapting individual into the purposive drive structures of what 
Jenkins is calling the affective component. And I would regard the 
cognitive component as a channeling device in purposive, adaptive 
behavior to provide for learning, but without any intrinsic 


dynamics of its own. That is, theories are developed to carry a 
drive through to a goal that has been blocked. The drive to create 
the cognitive bridge to the goal is the blocked drive itself. Jenkins 
is, to my mind, quite right in assigning to cognition a wide- 
ranging concern with environmental relations. I am merely 
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questioning his treatment of cognition as an independent com- 
ponent on a par with the affective component. Cognition, on my 
interpretation, is a segment of the purposive activity of a docilely 
adaptive organism. 

From this analysis, | am led to a partially different inter- 
pretation from Jenkins’ regarding the aesthetic component 
and its vivid qualitative perspective of things. As I see it, the 
vivid qualitative feel of things is nothing other than the direct 
phenomenal character of on-going purposive behavior. For our 
relational descriptive cognition of purposive behavior we define 
concepts and symbolize these and articulate them into response 
structures of physiological organisms in physical environments. 
These symbol structures, being rather extensively confirmed, we 
infer (at least, many of us do), that they are informative of the 
relational aspect of the world. But the quality of the symbols in 
these relational structures are quite uninformative. 

It is at this point that the vivid aesthetic perception comes in. 
Ilere, if we attend to it and elaborate it as the artist does, the 
immediate phenomenal qualities of purposive action are revealed 
to the person concerned—the feeling of frustration, the qualities 
of the frustrating object, the sound of his voice, the color of his 
skin, his smell, and the texture of his skin, the arrogance of his 
demeanor, the stiffness of his handshake, and so on, including a lot 
of the environing qualities. On my view, these qualities are the 


immediately experienced characters of ongoing events in a person’s 
interaction with his environment. 


I would, accordingly, agree with Jenkins as to the mutual 
informativeness of the aesthetic and the symbolic cognitive 
approaches. But for me, the aesthetic is the real thing in its 
qualitative immediacy, and the cognitive a symbolic perspective. 
The advantage of the former is its immediacy and biologically its 
discriminating concern with just what an individual is dealing with 
in a situation. The advantage of the latter is its wide range of 
information by which effective predictions can be made as instru- 
ments for dealing with difficult situations. 

On the crucial point as to the biological importance and hence 
value significance of aesthetic products, I deeply agree with 
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Jenkins, and since his book deals mainly wih the implications of 
this insight | would endorse it profoundly. What [ think is that an 
acceptance on his part of the points of categorial disagreement | 
find with his treatment would greatly strengthen the grounds for 
his many enlightening conclusions. 


University of California. 





DISCUSSION 


A NOTE ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 


Das Plato, in Republic, propound the view that there is a form 
of an ideal commonwealth? May not the account in Republic be 
that of a just individual only, with the ideal city serving as an 
instructional device? The usual position has been that Plato's 
Republic is an account of the ideal city; the scholar’s business has 
been to explicate and criticize this account. | suggest that before 
embarking on such an enterprise, scholars must first make sure 
that, in Republic, there is in fact a plan for an ideal city. 

Such a question and such a suggestion may seem preposterous. 
The scholarly tradition represents Plato as the first historical figure 
to construct a utopia, and as one who stimulated Th. More, 
Rousseau and others to similar efforts at construction. While 
I agree with this tradition, I do not think that its view of Plato’s 
intention can be taken for granted; such a view needs arguing and 
demonstrating—arguing against important objections. The 
question is certainly not preposterous, as will be obvious from a 
consideration of relevant passages." 


Imagine an entomologist studying bees and perhaps giving 
instruction on this subject. A bee is a small object, relatively 
speaking; and the pupils of the scientist will have some difficulty 
in distinguishing its various parts. The entomologist might then 
show the bee to his pupils under a microscope; but, since the 
image of a bee cannot be moved about or turned around, our 
scientist may find it helpful to construct an enlargement of the bee 
(say ten times its natural size), which would then serve as a useful 
model for the study of the natural bee. The enlarged bee, of 


* T barely considered this question in my article “Paradoxes in Plato's 
Doctrine of the Ideal State,” Classical Quarterly, LI (1957) p. 169. In that 
article I dismissed it in rather cavalier fashion; but I now have come to think 
of it as important. 
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course, is purely a contrivance, and the teacher has no interest in 
it except for the light which it sheds on the natural bee. May 
not Plato’s ideal city—“larger” by so many times than the human 
soul—be just such a similar contrivance for teaching purposes, 
without any significance in its own account, no more “real” than 
the enlarged artificial bee? 


Let us turn to the relevant passages in Republic (368 ff.) 
noticing especially the way in which Plato goes about his business 
as a teacher. He wants to explain to his friends what justice is in 
the individual; but an individual is a small object demanding 
considerable sharpness ( é§u7n5, 368d 1) of vision on the part of the 
pupils—a sharpness which the latter do not possess. Suppose, 
Plato says, you were looking at small letters from a distance; how 
much easier it would be to view these letters in a larger size and 
how useful in order to discern the smaller letters (368d 6-8). 


Of course the teacher himself must be already familiar with 
the original in order to be able to construct the model. It is the 
pupils only who need to be instructed about the archetype by first 
looking at the model. And this is the procedure in Republic. At 
the outset Plato constructs an ideal city which, being large, can be 
easily apprehended. So Plato asks his pupils to consider the ideal 
city in all its details; then, when they have done this, he draws 
their attention to the structure of the individual soul, whose 
justice is now all the more discernible because of the parallelism 
between the larger city and the small “inner” city. To paraphrase 
Plato’s remarks: “The city is larger than the man; so there is more 
justice in the larger object and it is more easy to apprehend 
(xarvietv, xataualetv, 434e 10, 368e 7). So let us look first for the 
quality of justice in states and then examine it in the individual, 
looking for the likeness of the greater in the less” (369a; cf. 434d 
7 ff). I interpret the term likeness (dyo67qs) to mean the 
isomorphism of the state to the individual, an isomorphism 
required of all models. (Plato also says that the aJ<% ef, —same 
forms or characteristics—must be present both in the state and in 
the individual, 435e 2; cf. 441c 5, 449a 1-6.) As the state has 


three classes, so has the soul three parts; as the ideal city has a 


division of labor, so has the soul an ordered harmony among its 
parts, which is justice. 
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Plato's expressed aim in the passages above is to enable his 
pupils to discern the structure of justice in the soul, just as the 
entomologist-teacher’s aim is to teach his pupils the structure of 
the natural bee. And so—to repeat my point—Plato’s interest in 
the ideal state is like the entomologist’s interest in the enlarged 
bee. As the latter is a model, so is the former too—no more real, 
no more a real form, than the enlarged bee is a natural bee. It 
is only the just man who is comparable to the natural bee. On 
this view, the ideal city is nothing but an image or a parable. 

A scientist’s model is not always larger than the original; 
sometimes it is smaller. A suitable case is the architect’s model of a 
house, say, or a sky-scraper. The latter is much too large for its 
proportions to be adequately grasped by the eye; but the small 
model can do the job. “Largeness” then, is not a necessary 
requirement for a model; what is necessary is “visibility,” which is 
secured sometimes by a larger and sometimes by a smaller model. 
So, too, Plato, in another connection (Politicus 277e 7) says that a 
model (or paradigm as he calls it) can be of a smaller size than the 
original, 

And once more, the architect is not in the business of building 
toy houses. Such houses are not meant to be lived in, they have 
no function of their own. So, one might go on to say, the ideal 
city has no function of its own; it is not a real city but only a 
model for the just man. 

That Plato uses the state as a model for the individual, or, 
more precisely, justice in the state as a model for justice in the 
individual is, I think, undeniable. The passages we have cited 
prove this. Plato explicitly speaks of the ideal city as an image or 
sketch (etdwhov, tunog 443c 1, 3). What is questionable is whether 
this use of the ideal city tells the whole story. But what do we 
mean by a model? As already mentioned, a model provides visi- 
bility, enabling the mind to achieve an intuitive understanding of 
its object. To teach by the use of a model is to “show” something 
instead of to describe it. Now, a physical object may serve as a 
model of a particular attribute by virtue of the fact that it 
instantiates that property. But it would be wrong to assume that 
a model stands to an original as a particular to a universal. Thus, 
the Bohr model of a molecule is not an instance of a molecule, 
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although it illustrates the latter. It would further seem that, in 
science, a model is more than an aid to understanding; it would 
be more true to say that it is constitutive of understanding. Thus, 
a model makes predictions possible and conceivably is on the same 
footing as a theory; for some predictions would be impossible 
without the use of a model. 

Visibility, however, must not be understood as a relation to 
the naked eye, necessarily. Otherwise, how could Plato's ideal 
city be said to be visible? Visibility is also a relation to the 
imagination, brought about by the use of words, as when the 
poet presents a verbal image of an object. 

To be a model, an object must be isomorphic with the arche- 
type, such that there is a one-one correspondence between the two. 
This correspondence may involve the relations as well as the terms. 
For instance, in the Bohr model of the molecule, the bonds between 
atoms are represented appropriately by circles. Even the spatial 
distances in the picture of the model have a symbolic import; they 
indicate whether the removal of the particle will involve the de- 
struction of the molecule or not. In this case, we may not speak 
of qualitative similarity between model and archetype; what we 
have is analogy. Obviously, when a scientist speaks of the com- 
bination of atoms in a molecule he is not using “combination” in 
the ordinary usage of the word, as when we say that bricks 
combine to form a house. Likewise in Poincaré’s model of non- 
Euclidean space in terms of the internal lines of a circle, 
the isomorphism is achieved through analogy. So with the use 
of “wave” in nuclear physics; so also when we speak of a word as 
a “part” of a sentence. Thirdly and finally, the model may be 
achieved by a mere extension of meaning, beyond similarity or 
analogy, as when Plato speaks of the soul as an “inner city” 
(443d 2). Consider also our use of the word “understand.” 

A model does not, of course, represent everything in the 
original; it represents only those features which are relevant to 
one’s purpose. (Hence the one-one correspondence is only from 
model to original.) In this respect, a model is not different from 
a description; the latter too can only be a selection of some features 
of an object to the exclusion of others. For an essential value of 
a model is that it presents a simplified version of the original-—in 
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short, that it is simplification—so that it points up just those 
features of the latter to which it is important for the learner to 
attend. Thus, as | understand it, Bohr’s model of the molecule 
abstracts from the chemical properties of the molecule. A negative 
requirement of a model is that there should be nothing in the model 
which does not correspond to something in the original. Other- 
wise, obviously, it would fail to fulfil its function as a model. To 
sum up, the model cannot contain more than does the original, 
and it must contain less; it has to be an abstraction. 

Although, in a large number of cases, a model provides 
visibility, whether to the eye or to the imagination, visibility is 
not a necessary property of a model. Consider, for instance, the 
use of the term, model, in such a sentence as “The physical sciences 
have served as a model in the development of all the other 
sciences.”” Here the word model is applied to a kind of intellec- 
tual operation. Other examples of this sort could easily be 
furnished. Also, our earlier remark that a model is achieved by a 
mere extension of meaning points to the same conclusion. What 
seems to be essential in the usage of “model” is that it be something 
familiar (at least, more familiar than the original). Once 
familiarity is recognized as the criterion, it is easily seen why 
visibility has been operative so frequently. Sensible objects happen 
to be more familiar than other things. Thus, visibility is a special 
case of familiarity. Models, then, are needed, because we need to 
relate what is new and what we are learning about, with what we 
already know about. That is why when some new properties 
appear on the horizon of our thought, we take something which 


is already familiar and, by an extension of its meaning, apply 
it to something different. What is new and different cannot be 
understood unless it becomes somehow connected with what is 
already known; and so models will always be part of the furniture 
of the human mind, 


Can we find anything in Plato to which our general discussion 
of models would be relevant? | find two similar Platonic concepts: 
that of dianoia, and that of paradigm. In neither case can one be 
sure that his concepts are the same as that of a model: at any 
rate however there is a close approximation. 


(a) In describing the divided line at the end of Republic, 
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Bk. VI, Plato speaks of dianoia and speaks of it as relying on 
images (elxéves 510b 7; e 3-4). The geometricians, he says, make 
use of visible forms (épmueve e277 510d 4) and talk about them; 
however they are not thinking of these, they are thinking of the 
square and the diagonal a such. Thus, the mathematicians, we 
might say, use visible images and think intuitively when reflecting 
on abstract objects; and they do so by the employment of visible 
models. 

(b) More important for our topic is Plato’s account of the 
nature of raed%eyzx in Politicus 277 ff. (Here the notion of 
visibility is not stressed.) One cannot be absolutely sure that 
paradigm here means the same as model, but [ think it ts 
reasonable to suppose that it does. Certainly the word zagaéeryua 
is here used in a special sense, quite different from its use when 
Plato describes the forms as paradigms. Far from meaning a form 
(in Politicus), paradigm here seems to mean the opposite, namely 
an instance of a universal. But even the latter construction would 
be extreme. If, as I believe, paradigm here means model, then 
the paradigm is no more an instance of its object than (as noted 
earlier) the architect's model of a house is an instance of a house, 
or the enlarged bee is an instance of the natural species of bees, 
or the model of a molecule is a kind of molecule. 

Plato begins his discussion by saying that a definition in words 
provides a better account of the object than handicraft (Ze:povgyta, 
Politicus 277¢ 4). It is not unreasonable to interpret this state- 
ment to mean that a conceptual account is preferable to a model. 
Thence Plato goes on to deal with the function of a paradigm in 
teaching and learning. Ilis example of a paradigm is of one which 
is smaller than its archetype (Pol. 278d 5; e 4). In learning how 
to read letters, the child starts with a small combination of letters 
(perhaps in one syllable only) and then goes on to a longer one. 
More generally, the advance is from the familiar to the unfamiliar 
(pirw yryywcxsuevz 278b 1). The teacher sets the two complexes 


(suuthoxn, suyxpasts) side by side for purposes of comparison 


(naparthéueva 278b 5). [have spoken of the isomorphism between 
model and original. In like fashion, Plato says that an identical 
factor or the same physis, or a likeness (6u0.6e7),¢ 278b 2, 277c 6, 
b 3) is exhibited in the two parallel cases. Having shown the 
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nature of a paradigm by producing an actual paradigm—that is to 
say, having shown the nature of a model by producing a model— 
Plato proceeds to the investigation of political art in terms of a 
model, namely weaving. As there is separation and combination 
in weaving, so is there separation and combination in the art of 
politics. Despite Plato’s earlier assertion that a conceptual 
account is superior to a model for the purpose of understanding, 
yet when he takes up the problem of the management of the 
polis, he suggests that the employment of a model marks, for the 
mind, a transition from dreaming to waking knowledge, in which 
we achieve a scientific grasp (éyvq yvwpi Zev 278e 10). 

So much for the digression which has led us into Plato’s own 
doctrine of a model; we are now ready to return to the proposed 
hypothesis: that, in Republic, the account of the ideal common- 
wealth is nothing but a model for the study of the just man, much 
as in Polilicus, the account of weaving is employed as a model for 
the understanding of political art. True or not, | hope the reader 
will agree that the hypothesis, far from being incredible or even 
merely highly improbable, is sensible and plausible. My own 
conclusion is that the hypothesis must be rejected, for various 
reasons. 

(a) A model is something stripped down to the bone—to 
the minimum required for representing the archetype. No feature 
—we have said—must be found in the model unless it is paralleled 
by something in the original. Measured by this test, our hypo- 
thesis fails decisively. Take Plato’s doctrine of feminism in 
Republic, or his account of communism in family and property 
(for the guardians), or his insistence on the employment of 
eugenic measures for the breeding of children. I can see no 
parallel whatever between such features in the ideal city and 
anything in the “inner” city. It is as though the architect’s model 
contained windows and rooms and even whole floors for which 
there would be no parallel in the projected house. The fact that 
Plato goes into such an extremely detailed account of the 
organization of the city suggests that he is interested in it on its 
own account and not merely as a model for the soul. 


(b) There are also explicit passages in Republic which 
suggest—-nay prove—that Plato regards the ideal commonwealth 
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as areal form. (Likewise with justice in the city.) At the outset 
of his account of the parallelism between the state and the 
individual, he says: “As there is a justice of one man so is there 
a justice of an entire city (ée7. ce mou xal Gang THs nmohews 386e 4). 
Also, we have the explicit description of the ideal city as a 
nagaseryya (meaning invisible form) év ojpav@ (592b 2) or, as a 
divine pattern (500e 4), or, as something never found on earth 
(592b |; see also 433a 2, 444a 5, 472e 1, 540d 2). 

But in thus rejecting the proposed hypothesis, we can rescue 
some of the debris for further use. ‘To say that, in Plato's view, 
the ideal state is a real form, is not at all to deny that it functions 
as a model also. The view which has been rejected is the proposi- 
tion that the ideal city is merely a model. Let us recall that in the 
earlier days when the scientists were looking for models for the 
molecule, they had also spoken of the solar system as such a model. 
Now, the solar system is a real object to be studied on its own 
account; yet this fact did not prevent it from serving as a model for 
something else. A distinguished painter’s works may serve as 
models on how to paint pictures. And it is an obvious truth that 
Plato not only used the ideal city as a model (for the just soul) but 
introduced it in Republic for that purpose. We have previously 


referred to passages in later parts of Republic in which he speaks 


of the ideal city as a tunes and etdwhov (443 1-3). 

| conclude that the just commonwealth and the just man are 
parallel isomorphic realities, the first “large,” the second “small,” 
with the former serving as a model for the latter. There is the 
additional point that, ostensibly at least, Plato introduces the 
concept of the ideal city (real form though it be) only for the 
purpose of using it as an instructional device for the understanding 
of the just individual. But as he proceeds, Plato seems to get 
interested in the details of the ideal city on its own account, and 
so provides a very elaborate picture of the ideal city with features 
which are in no way comparable to anything in the picture of the 
ideal man. 


Harvard University. 





VIVAS ON “NATURALISM” 
AND “AXIOQLOGICAL REALISM” 


E. D. KLEMKE 


1. The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, Eliseo Vivas has made a 
heroic attempt (1) to refute ethical naturalism and (2) to defend 
a non-naturalistic ethical theory which he calls “axiological 
realism,” of which the central thesis is the ontic objectivity of 
values. If he had succeeded in these tasks, his achievement would 
have been truly phenomenal. 1 believe that he has failed in both 
of them, and | hope to show why. I do so not with any aim to 
attack Vivas, but because | think his attempt is instructive: it 
reveals yet more clearly the difficulties which are involved in any 
theory like that of Vivas’. 

In this note [| shall: (i) discuss Vivas’ definition of 
“naturalism” and his criticism of naturalistic theories; (ii) charac- 
terize a naturalistic theory which Vivas overlooks, and which, 
hence, invalidates his attempted refutation; (i) suggest criticisms 
of Vivas’ “axiological realism”, with special attention to the central 
doctrine of the objectivity of values. 


Vivas rejects the “scientifistic” definition of naturalism. He 
then considers G. E. Moore’s definition, which he calls “methodo- 
logical”. The naturalistic method in ethics substitutes for “good” 
the property of a natural object, or group of objects. By nature, or 
natural, is meant what the natural sciences, in fact, study. Implicit 
or explicit in this view is the tenet that nature is self-sufficient. 
Thus, there is no need for a God who is distinct from his creatures. 
Only that which can be known by the method of the sciences can be 
known to exist. The result is: a world which is ontically value- 
free. 


Certain naturalistic theories are called “moral vitalism” by 
Vivas. Moral vitalism is the theory that value is constituted by an 
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object, or conferred on an object, through the act of satisfaction or 
fulfillment of some non-value factor, usually biological or psycho- 
logical. ‘The non-value factor has been called “interest,” “need,” 
“impulse,” “drive,” “desire,” etc. In this theory, value is given to 
an object by the presence of an interest in the object.’ 

Some examples of naturalistic theories which are criticized 
by Vivas are in order. I shall present only a few of them, and 
briefly. 

(1) ‘The Interest ‘Theory. Man’s interests or desires create 
values, and reason organizes them. ‘The moral life is one of ra- 
tional planning which seeks to maximize satisfactions. Not in a 
haphazard way, however. Reason seeks to integrate the individual 
by achieving harmony among the various desires. 

(2) The Postulational Theory. The problem of value is: 
finding ground for choice among actions. ‘There are no self- 


evident principles upon which we can rely to guide our decisions. 
Thus, choices are made by an arbitrary act of will. One can not 
give any logical grounds for whatever preferences are expressed. 


The preferences themselves are the ground of valuation, This is not 
a totally irrational process, however, as reflection has clarified 
various alternatives upon the basis of previous decisions, etc. 

(3) The Instrumentalist Theory. The moral problem is that 
of discovering the desirable by means of the intelligence. It is 
resolved by the successful satisfaction of desires. If upon re- 
flection, one believes that certain actions, objects, etc., will lead 
to this result, then he calls them “good.” Those which may lead 
to tension, frustration, etc., are called “evil.” However, desires 
can not be satisfied in isolation, but only as they fit in with a set of 
interests, a context of linked interests. 

(4) The Emotive Theory. Ethical theory does not give one 
conclusions as to what conduct is good or bad, right or wrong. 
It deals with the meaning of ethical terms. “This is good” means 
“L approve of this; do so as well.” Similar definitions may be 
given for “right” and “ought.” 


1 Eliseo Vivas, The Moral Life and the Ethical Life (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1950) pp. 16-22. 
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II 


I have, of course, summarized the above theories with extreme 
brevity. I have done so because I, too, believe that they are in- 
adequate. And I think that Vivas’ arguments against them are, 
in some cases, valid. But not always. Vivas tends to base his 
arguments on the consequences of the theories which he criticizes. 
His argument is essentially that of William James (in “The 
Dilemna of Determinism”): “It would be bad if such and such a 
theory were true. Therefore, it is false.” 1 presume that I need 
not elaborate as to why this sort of argument is not a refutation, 
even though it may be stirring and “homiletically” persuasive. 
But, since | am not interested in defending the various theories 
mentioned by Vivas, I shall not discuss his attempted refutation. 
Rather, | would like to construct a type of naturalistic theory which 
is more adequate to the data of man’s moral perplexity. It has 
certain affinities with positions (1), (2), and (4), above. But it 
also differs from them in at least one respect. 

The central questions of ethics, or, perhaps, of “practical” 
ethics, are the following: “What is the good? What ought I to 
do? What ought I to be?”, etc. Now, suppose that one considers 
the various alternative answers which can be given to one of these 
questions, say, “What ought I to be?”, i.e., what kind of life, 
or mode of existence, should | actualize? (What I shall say on 
this question applies equally to the others.) What does one find? 
He discovers that there are, in fact, many possible answers. 
Furthermore, all of them, or many of them, can be given equal 
rational plausibility. No one of them turns out to be the answer 
to the question. It would be nice if all the alternatives but one 
turned out, upon reflection, to be inadequate. Moral decision 
would then be an easy matter. One would choose the one adequate 
answer. 

But this is not the way the world is. From a reflective stand- 
point, no single theory, or ethical possible (as I shall call it), 
turns out to be the rational one, or the correct one, or the 
adequate one, etc. Whether I should be (or do) X, Y, or Z can 
not be determined by reflection, if one is honest in his reflection; 
that is, if one attempts to be genuinely disinterested in his con- 
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sideration of the various alternatives. To a disinterested and 
neutral intelligence (and I believe that such is possible), all, or 
many, of the alternative ethical possibles (theories of modes of 
existence) can be given equal rational plausibility. These are all 
equally intelligible and significant answers to the question: “What 
ought I to do, or be?” 

Reflection, then, when maximized, halts ethical action. 
What furthers it? The actualization of one of the possibles into a 
reality in one’s existence. But how is this achieved? Not by more 
thought, as thought paralyzes action, as | have shown. But, then, 
what does bring it about? Passionate interest. I actualize that 
alternative which interests me, that which I am enthusiastic about. 
My interests, concerns, enthusiasms, and passions “resolve” the 
problem as to what | should do or be. 

“But is that really what you ought to be? Is that really the 
good?” 

Who knows? I can call this the good, or what I ought to do or 
be. But how would I ever find out if it is really the good, or 
really what | ought to do? By inspiration from on high? But, as 
Sartre has mentioned: Hlow do | know if it is a “devil” or an 
“angel” which speaks? 

Here is where the theory which | am defending differs from 
some of the naturalistic theories mentioned above. | do not say 
that action or behavior which I choose on the basis of interest is 
the good, or is what I ought to do. I say: | cannot know the 
answer to what is good, etc. But in existence I am forced to act. 
I cannot be a totally rational being, and nothing else. | must 
behave as well as think. Since further reflection will not reveal 
which of the alternatives before me is the right one, | must choose 
one upon the basis of my interests and passions. ‘That is to say, 
I must choose from the standpoint of a creature in the world, the 
natural world, if you please. I can rely on no revelation from 
without the natural order. Nor would a “morally enlightened 
intelligence” provide insights into the indubitable existence or 
character of such an order. 


Thus, the theory which I am defending is, as it were, “episte- 
mologically naturalistic,” but not necessarily “ontologically 
naturalistic.” That is, one need not positively deny that there 
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may be The Good, or several goods. One might merely say that | 
cannot know what it is, if there is one. If there is a god, perhaps 
he knows. But lam not God. And I do not know. 

About this version of naturalism, Vivas has nothing to say. 
Ile apparently did not conceive that there might be such a theory. 
Suggestions of it are found in Kierkegaard (whom Vivas often 
refers to) and, of course, in contemporary existentialists. 1 have 
only made the theory more explicit. Vivas’ oversight, hence, leaves 
at least one version of naturalism intact (assuming that Vivas has 
pierced the other versions) , and, as far as | can determine, nothing 
which he has said against the other naturalistic theories can refute 
this one. 


| should like, finally, to indicate what I consider to be some 
objections against the positive part of Vivas’ theory. Vivas charac- 
terizes axiological realism as follows: 

“The moral man discovers the values he espouses, in the same 
way in which the scientist or the logician discovers the laws of 


his science. . . . Values are real and antecedent to our discovery 
of them; this is what | mean when | say that they have ‘ontic 
status.’ They are a peculiar kind of fact, since they possess 
‘requiredness’ to which we respond, and it is this aspect of value 
that is the source of the moral imperative.” * 


lo this, | have two comments to make. 


1. My first, and chief criticism of Vivas’ theory centers 
around the notion of the objectivily of values. | submit that the 
objectivity of values is impossible to establish. If values are 
objective, one ought to be able to cognize them. | use “cognize” 
in a wide sense. [do not limit it to the perception of sense-data. 
Does a phenomenological analysis reveal that values are “objects” ? 
Such an analysis might reveal that sense-data, physical objects, 
awarenesses, elc., are objects for cognition. What about values? 

It is necessary to distinguish knowing or cognizing from 
feeling. In acquaintance, awareness, etc., | apprehend or cognize 


? Ibid., p. viii. 
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an object. The object is independent of my cognition. The 
object of thought is independent of its being thought of. Feelings 
do not apprehend or cognize objects. They feel the object in 
some particular mood. They do not grasp anything, although 
they are themselves graspable. 

An object of cognition, then, is whatever is in a relation 
to a cognizing subject as something independently constituted. 
It seems clear to me that values are not objects at all. When, 
e.g., | witness an action, or listen to a musical work, | do not 
cognize any other object than the action or the piece of music. 

“But why do we say that action is good or bad, or that the 
piece of music is beautiful or shoddy?” 

Because | have certain feelings, attitudes, emotional 
states, etc., toward the object. This does not mean that value is 
“in” the object, “out there,” ete. It means that my moral or 
esthetic feelings are directed to the object. The object in itself is 
bare of values. But my feelings or attitudes, so to speak, are 
superimposed “on” the object, which is then called valuable. But 
one can clearly see that the value was not there in the first place. 
It was, as a feeling, “bestowed” on the object, and without my 
feelings, it would be nothing. But this simply means that values 
are not cognized as objective. For if they were, then objects 
should have value independently of my feelings toward them. And 
the value should not change its status whenever my subjective 
attitudes change. But whether or not the object “is valuable” 
does depend upon my feelings. E.g., sometimes | walk out of, 
say, an opera after the first act-——an opera which | usually like, and 
which, as it happens, was brilliantly performed on this occasion. 
But, due to my feelings at the moment, it leaves me cold this 
time.” 

“But doesn't the same thing happen with respect to secondary 
qualities? When you are jaundiced, you see white as yellow. So 
the color depends upon your subjective state too.” 

To be sure. But notice. [| can call the doctor and discover 
that there are physiological states which account for my perceptual 
perplexity. But what “doctor” would I call in to explain my feel- 


* Cf. William Earle, Objectivity (New York, 1955), pp. 57 ff. 
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ing that an action is bad when | formerly felt it to be good, etc. ? 
If | go to a moralist, he will tell me one thing. If | go to a 
psychiatrist, he will tell me another. And so on. My perceptual 
variation can be explained on objective grounds. My moral evalua- 
tions can not. Thus, it would seem that whatever I call a value 
is not an object or property residing in some physical object or 
action, but simply an expression of my emotional attitude toward 
the object or action. Thus, | evaluate, but the world is valueless. 


2. A second thesis of Vivas’ which | should like to question 
is this: The recognition of moral values brings with it a sense of 
requiredness, which puts me in a condition of servitude toward 
them.* Prof. Vivas could perhaps attribute this to my lack of 
moral character, or something of the sort, but | must admit that 
I have not experienced this requiredness and resulting servitude 
in anything but a metaphorical fashion. Now, metaphors have 
their place. But one of the tasks of a philosophical analysis is, 
surely, to subject such metaphors to scrutiny, to see if they are 
tenable. 


It seems to me that one can not make a philosophical case for 
the requiredness of values. For how does one know that this is 
not simply another feeling? Which is what it seems, in fact, to 
be. You feel that there is a sense of requiredness. You feel as 
though you must serve the value. But how would you ever 
demonstrate that there are values, which, when recognized, do, 
in fact, exhibit requiredness? Argument would not help. For all 
the participants express their feelings on the matter. Thus, the 
thesis that the recognition of values brings with it a sense of 
requiredness is itself the result of certain feelings. Furthermore, 
as | already suggested, it rests upon the assumption that there are 
objective values, which as I indicated above, is a claim that can 
not be substantiated. 


“Are you, then, saying that ethics is merely a matter of 
emotion? Does ‘X is good’ mean simply ‘I approve of X’?” 

Kssentially, yes. Except that I question the use of the term 
“merely.” For, in the view which | am defending, it is feelings, 


* Vivas, op. cit., pp. 119 f. 
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interests, enthusiasms, and passions which are the essential, 
constitutive factors of human personality when confronted with 
the task of existence. This is not to deny that man is also a reason- 
ing, imagining being. It is merely to suggest that when matters 
of existence are in question, a man acts upon the basis of his 
emotional! aspects, although, of course, these aspects can not be 
sharply distinguished. Furthermore, “emotional” does not imply 
subordinate, degrading, etc. 

One could say much more, but I believe that this is sufficient 
to demonstrate that neither of Vivas’ tasks were fulfilled. His 
animadversions upon naturalistic moral philosophies have not 
refuted at least one kind of naturalism. And his alternative theory 
—axiological realism—is untenable. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





BASSON’S ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
W. |. MATSON 


1, his paper “Unsolvable Problems”' A. Hl. Basson proves a 


theorem which may be stated thus: 

Let all finite sequences of letters of the English alphabet be 
ordered serially so that shorter sequences precede longer ones, and 
sequences of the same length are ordered alphabetically. Thus, an 
ordinal number is assigned to every possible English sentence of 
finite length. Among these numbers, some—call them S-numbers 

will be the numbers of sentences which are instructions for 
writing down an infinite sequence of numbers. Now, it is 
impossible to state, in an English sentence of finite length, a 
generally applicable procedure for determining whether an 
arbitrarily given number is an S-number. 

At the end of the paper, Basson makes “a few miscellaneous 
observations,” including these: 


“1. We can, of course, quite often decide in practice 
whether a given number is an S-number or not. What is estab- 
lished is that we cannot describe any generally applicable method 


for making such decisions.” 


“4. {a} It is not possible that anyone could have an intuitive 
faculty for discriminating S-numbers, because [b] if there were 
some such person X, we could give general directions in English 
for discriminating these numbers, namely ‘Consult X.’” 

It is this fourth observation that looks like an ontological 
argument. Prima facie it tells us that by purely @ priori methods 
the following factual proposition has been established: There 
exists a series of sensible questions such that when they are asked 
of any person whomsoever, that person either will fail to answer 
at least one of them, or will give a wrong answer to at least one. 

To be sure, Basson may have a notion of “intuitive faculty” 
such that infallibility in answering a run of questions, however 
long, is no proof of possession of that faculty. In that case we 


» Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S. LVI (1957), 269-280. 
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should not have an ontological argument on our hands.’ But let 
us avoid the morasses of intuition by discussing a statement which 
is parallel to Observation 4, and such that evidently Basson could 
not reject it while retaining 4: 


4’. (a) It is not possible that anyone could have a rational 
faculty for discriminating S-numbers, because (b) if there were 
some such person Y, we could give general directions in English 
for discriminating these numbers, namely “Consult Y.” 

By “rational faculty for discriminating S-numbers” [| mean 
neither more nor less than the ability, manifested in behavior, to 
prove,’ of any arbitrarily submitted N, that it is an S-number, or 
that it is not. 

In this note I shall attempt to lay the restive ghost of 
St. Anselm by showing that 4 (a) is not a corollary of Basson’s 
theorem, and, consequently, neither is 4 [a]. 

It is conceded in Observation 1 that we can “quite often 
decide in practice whether a given number is an S-number or not.” 
And in some cases, at least, we can do so by rational methods; the 
question arises, can we, in principle, always do so? We can prove 
that the number of the sentence “Write down all the positive 
integers in the decimal expansion of 1/4” is not an S-number, 
and that the number of the sentence “Write down all the positive 
integers in the decimal expansion of 1/3” is an S-number. It is not 
known* whether we can determine, by rational methods, 
whether or not the number of the sentence “Write down all 
recurrences of 71828 in the decimal expansion of e” is an 
S-number. 


Now the theorem itself provides no answer to this question. 
Ali it tells us is that no decision procedure which works for a 
given N can be generalized into a rote for deciding the S-ness of 
any arbitrarily given N. As far as the theorem is concerned, 
method MI may work for NJ, method M2 may work for N2 and 
N3, and M3 may even do for some infinite collection of N’s. The 


2 What kind of argument would we then have? 

* Let “prove” be defined any way you please; nothing in the subsequent 
argument hinges on this. 

* More modestly: 7 do not know. 
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theorem proves only that at least one of two propositions is true: 
either. 


5. There is at least one N for which there is no M; or 


6. The alternation of the M’s is not expressible in, or 
reducible to, a finite English sentence. 

The theorem as such does not entail sentence 5. Hence 
sentence 5 cannot be offered, without further proof, in support 
of 4 (a). Furthermore, we are justified in assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that 5 is false. We then have the following: 

Not-5. For every N, there exists a rational method of deciding 
whether or not it is an S-number. 


4’ (a). Itis not possible that anyone could have a rational 
faculty for discriminating S-numbers. 

Not-5, we have seen, is compatible with the theorem, while 
4’ (a) is offered as a consequence of the theorem; but the 
sentences appear to be incompatible. How might they be recon- 
ciled? So far as | can see, only on the basis of some such ad- 
ditional assumptions as: 


7. There are rational procedures that nobody can think of. 


8. There is at least one N such that decision as to its S-ness 
necessitates an infinite process. 


9. No actual person could, in fact, arbitrate all N’s, because 
there are an infinite number of them. 


Sentence 7, if true, is surely not logically true; and remember, 
4’ (a) is supposed to express a logical impossibility.’ Sentence 8 
is only sentence 5 slightly disguised. And to appeal to sentence 9 
would be to trivialize the whole matter. 

1 conclude that 4’ (a) is not a consequence of the theorem; 
i.e., the theorem would not be overthrown if it developed that 
some person, Y, proved to be able to tell us whether any N we 
might submit to him was an S-number or not, and to support his 
assertion with a proof. 


® It would hardly do to suggest that the theorem is a spell cast on 
every mathematician in his cradle. 
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But in that case, would we not be able to “give general 
directions in English for discriminating these numbers, namely 
‘Consult Y’”? 

No. What would we consult Y about? A specific number, 
say 1609475) He proves that 1609475 is an S-number. But in 
so doing he does not give us general directions in English for 
discriminating S-numbers. If our request is: Give us, O sage, 
general directions in English for discriminating S-numbers, he 
vouchsafes no reply. But his silence signalizes no failure to 
discriminate S-numbers. 

It will be retorted that this is to ignore the question—that 
the worry in 4’ (b) is not that Y might give us general directions, 
but rather that the general directions simply are: “Consult Y.” 

The answer to this is that even if an infallible Y exists, 
“Consult Y” can’t count as general directions for discriminating 
S-numbers. The general directions, the existence of which would 
be incompatible with the theorem, must be directions such that 
if they are followed it is logically impossible to fail to discriminate 
S-numbers; while the infallibility of Y could only be a contingent 
fact about him. To upset the theorem, Y would have to be a 
Being such that if he were asked about the S-ness of any number, 
it would entail a contradiction for him to answer incorrectly.” 

The attempt might be made to resuscitate the paradox in 
impersonal form this way: Sentence 5 cannot be false, for if 
it were, then we could give general directions in English for 
discriminating S-numbers, namely “Write down all and only 
S-numbers in order of increasing size.” But this sentence is not 
“general directions” but a command; and no amount of success at 
obeying the command would entail the existence of finitely 
statable general directions—no more than success at discovering 
laws of nature entails the existence of general directions for doing 
science. 

If these considerations suffice to dispose of argument 4, 
they can be applied to the refutation of 4 (which is a matter of 
interest only if 5 is true) by the simple expedient of extending 


® It appears that there is another bond between St. Anselm and Mr. Bas- 
son: for both, the Being quo majus cogitari nequit exists at least in intellectu. 
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the notion of “proof” so as to include “intuitive discernment” ’ 
and thereby transforming the genius Y into the mystic X. The 
only new trouble we might get into through this procedure is 
that if 5 is true, then there will be cases in which we will have 
no way* of checking up on claims to intuit S-ness. But no 
objection to our reasoning could be based on this. For, ad 
hominem Basson, absence even in principle of a rational method 
for determining the truth of a sentence does not entail that the 
sentence has no truth value;’ and if it has a truth-value, surely 
someone might guess it correctly. Ad alios homines, “‘If there’s 
no meaning in it,’ said the King, ‘that saves a world of trouble, 
you know, as we needn't try to find any.’” 


University of California. 


* See note 3. 
* Save counter-intuition, if that is a “way.” 
® See op. cit., page 275; cf. Observation 2, page 280. 
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of the head (the forehead) is the ‘spiritual gland,’ the gland which 
connects the focalization of the outer, human consciousness with 
Father-Consciousness.” — R. F. T. 


Curoust, A.-H. Socrates, Man and Myth: The Two Socratic Apologies of 
Xenophon. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. 
xiv, 336 pp. $6.75—This learned study probes the motivations of the 
Xenophonic (and to some degree the Platonic) Socratica and their 
dependencies in diverse ways on Antisthenes and Polycrates, stressing 
their origin in political conflict rather than fact. An important 
attempt to strip back the myths veiling the historical Socrates, this 
study is nevertheless of comparatively little aid in the philosophical 
interpretation of Plato’s dialogues. — R. P. 


Conen, A. A., ed. A Handbook of Christian Theology: Definition Essays 
and Movements of Thought in Contemporary Protestantism. New York: 
Meridian Books, Inc., 1958. 380 pp. $1.45—The editor has been quite 
successful in selecting experts to write the three-to-four-page articles 
in this handbook, and in most cases he has chosen advocates rather 
than critics to expound particular concepts: e.g., Nygren on Eros and 
Agape, Tillich on Kairos, Dinkler on demythologizing. Each article 
lists one or two important books on its subject. L. S. F. 


Cooney, T. Ultimate Desires. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
100 pp. $2.75—A dime-novel dust cover and misleading title disguise 
this work on the desires lving at the basis of ethics. R. F. T 


Ecuevernria, J. Réflerions métaphysiques sur la mort et le probléme du 
sujet. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1957. 186 pp. N. P.- 
Time and death are the unifying themes of this work in twelve propo 
sitions. Beginning with the self as subject, M. Echeverria is led in 
successive propositions to the acknowledgment of the Other. With 
the Other is given the temporal dimension of human experience; this 
reveals the possibility of living for the world or for eternity. The 
final proposition states that “the Other, as he will reveal himself at 
our death, is the final cause of our acts.” Rh. D. G 
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Femieman, J. K. The Pious Scientist. New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. 
111 pp. $3.00—“Religion within the limits of Pure Agnosticism” might 
be a fitting sub-title for this loose-jointed essay. Feibleman’s sug- 
gestions for remodeling religion run pretty much parallel to those in 
The Grammar of Science. — Rh. F. T 


Fennasy, J. All Things Made New. New York: Macmillan, 1958. 318 pp. 
$6.75—The Bahd’i faith, a savior religion incorporating beliefs of most 
of the world religions (particularly Islam), was founded in Persia in the 
19th century. Ferraby gives a clear and readable exposition of its 


tenets. — R. F. T. 


Fever, L. D. Spinoza and the Rise of Liberalism. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1958. x, 323 pp. $7.50—By dramatizing Spinoza’s relations to 
the Jewish community in Amsterdam and filling in some of the histor- 
ical background. Feuer has made the story of Spinoza’s life a commen- 
tary on the situation of the liberal in modern America. As an appraisal 
of Spinoza’s political philosophy, however, the work suffers from the 
extreme vagueness of categories such as Liberal Republican, Scientific 
Philosopher, and Mystic. — R. F. T. 


Friepianper, P. Plato: An Introduction. New York: Pantheon Books— 
Bollingen Series, 1958. xxiii, 422 pp. $5.00—This first English trans- 
lation of a well-known work presents the 1954 German edition. It 
includes material discussing Bergson, Schopenhauer, Jaspers, and Hei- 
degger in relation to various Platonic problems. An essay by Hun- 
tington Cairns on Plato as jurist is reprinted here as well. — R. P. 


Fronpizt, R. 2Oné son los valores?: Introduccién a la azxiologia. Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1958. 138 pp. N. P.—The Rector of the 
University of Buenos Aires here briefly outlines and criticizes some of 
the present-day subjectivist and objectivist positions, and suggests a 
means of reconciling the two. — R. D. G. 


Gorsuatk, D. W. The Promise of Modern Life: An Interrelational View. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1958. xii, 116 pp. $2.50 
Dividing modern life into three periods, Gotshalk deals with the pre- 
dominant component of the value outlook of each. These are individu- 
ality, creativity, and interrelatedness—each of which he considers in 
the pragmatic, reflective, and philosophic realms of the respective 
periods. The promise of modern life lies in the possibility of our 
developing the potentialities of interrelatedness. The horizons are wide, 
the style clear, the synthesis swift, but the brevity of his book leads 
Gotshalk to ignore counterexamples and divisive forces. — R. D. G. 


HantLanp-Swann, J. An Analysis of Knowing. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1958. 141 pp. $3.50—Working within the framework of 
Ryle’s “knowing how-knowing that” distinction, Hartland-Swann 
argues that all knowing involves a decision and that “knowing that” 
is a special case of “knowing how”: knowing how to say what is the 
the case. — R. F. T. 
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Hece.t, G. W. F. Berliner Schriften, 1818-18317 and Grundlinien der Philo- 
sophie des Rechts. Hamburg: Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1956, 1955. 
xi, 796; xii, 434 pp. DM 50; 13, 50—Although volume XII of the 
new critical edition of Hegel’s works is important in its own right, 
the eleventh volume consists of speeches, reviews, and occasional one- 
page essays and hence will interest only the specialist. — L. S. F. 


Humpnreys, C. Zen Buddhism. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. xiii, 
241 pp. $3.75—A delightful attempt to lead the curious into the 
non-sense beyond nonsense that is, for Humphreys, the gateway to 
Zen. — R. P. 


Iccers, G. The Doctrine of Saint-Simon. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1958. 
xlvii, 286 pp. $4.95—The “first year” of the lectures making up 
Saint-Simon’s Doctrine is here translated for the first time. The editor’s 
introduction places the work in its context of nineteenth century French 
social theory and traces is connections to Comte and Durkheim. — 
R. F. T. 


Ke so, L. O. and Apter, M. J. The Capitalist Manifesto. New York: Kandom 
House, 1958. xviii, 265 pp. $3.75—“Pure” capitalism is the remedy 
for the country’s ills, Kelso holds. Its chief ingredients are distribution 
of the proceeds of labor according to ownership of the means of 
production, and a broadening of the ownership base. RK. F. T. 


Knupsen, R. D. The Idea of Transcendence in the Philosophy of Karl Jaspers. 
Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V., 1958. f 5.90—In this study, which was 
his doctoral dissertation at the Free University of Amsterdam, Knudsen 
passes “through the entire range of Jaspers’ idea of transcendence, from 
the first awareness of the boundaries in world orientation to the 
fullness of content in the transcendent.” — R. D. G. 


Krart, J. Die Unméglichkeit der Geisteswissenschaft. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Verlag “Offentliches Leben” GmbH., 1957. 140 pp. DM 9—In this 
revised edition of his 1934 work, Kraft takes up the themes of authority 
and scientific method, concluding that the Geisteswissenschaften are 
not a homogeneous group and hence have no single method or prin- 


ciples. — R. F. T. 


Lanc, D. M. The Wisdom of Balahvar: A Christian Legend of the Buddha. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. 135 pp. $3.50—The interest 
of this Georgian ancestor of the Barlaam and Josophat romance lies 
in the relative nearness of the Christian version in time and in its 
ethical attitudes to the probable Buddhist Sanskrit original. — R. P. 


Lecterc, 1. Whitehead’s Metaphysics: An Introductory Exposition. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. xiii, 234 pp. $3.75—Leclerc’s sys- 
tematic introduction is predicated upon the thesis that “Whitehead’s 
basic problems belong to the great tradition of philosophical inquiry 
first opened up by the Greeks.” A lucid discussion of the traditional 
problems surrounding “being” leads simply and logically to a con- 
sideration of the categories in terms of which Whitehead reformulates 
the traditional approach to “that which is.” The great merit of this 
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progression is that it dispels the illusion, so overwhelming on an 
initial glance at Whitehead himself, that his terminology is arbitrary 
and completely disassociated from traditional usage. — D. W. S. 


Locke, J. Ein Brief iiber Toleranz, Julius Ebbinghaus, ed. and trans., 
Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1957. Ixiii, 135 pp. DM 5,40/7,80— 
The editor's historical and critical introduction to the Letter is quite 
good—particularly for readers unfamiliar with British politics of the 
period. German and English texts are printed on facing pages. — 


R. F. T 


McDaniet, FE. F. Discovering the Real Self. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. viii, 117 pp. $3.75—A “non-Aristotelean General Seman- 
tics” is proposed as a nostrum for civilization’s ills. R.D. G. 


Macintyre, A. CC. The Unconscious: A Conceptual Study. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1958. ix, 100 pp. $2.00—An illuminating discussion 
centering around the concept of the unconscious in Freudian theory. 
Macintyre makes a convincing case for understanding such terms as 
descriptions and not as names of theoretical entities with explanatory 
value as such. — R. P. 


Mackinnon, D. M. A Study in Ethical Theory. London: Adam & Charles 
Black (Distributed by the Macmillan Co.), 1958. vii, 280 pp. $3.25— 
This book is “not an ‘ethics’,” Mackinnon warns us, “but an attempt 
to study different styles of argument concerning the foundations of 
morality, by methods sometimes analytic and sometimes historical. 
It is informed by a desire to bring out some of the ways in which the 
problem of the possibility of metaphysics impinges on moral reflec- 
tion.” Among other things, he considers Utilitarianism, Kant, The 
Notion of Moral Freedom, and Butler. — L. S. F. 


Martin, KR. M. Truth and Denotation: A Study in Semantical Theory. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xii, 304 pp. $7.50—Its 
extensive reformulation of earlier work will make this study useful as 
an introduction or advanced text. It treats the denotational semantics 
of formal systems and presents a non-translational semantics, i.e., 
one involving semantical meta-languages in which the object language 
does not reappear. rR. P 


Minter, J. W. Logie Workbook. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958 
vii, 88 pp. N. P.—Exercises in symbolization and problem-solving are 
provided in a format which allows space for completing the exercises 
and removing pages for easy correction. Rn. F. T 


Moreswontrn, Vo Landmarks in Logic. Sydney, Australia: The Law Book 
Co., 1958. xvi, 140 pp. 25s—Molesworth’s elementary text covers a 
good deal that would usually be called epistemology, treating logicians 
as varied as Socrates, Locke, and Russell. It tends to be conservative 
and sympathetic to the “classical” logic of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries RB. &. ¥. 
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Mora, J. F. Diccionario de filosofia. 4th ed. Buenos Aires: Editoria Sud- 
americana, 1958. 1481 pp. N. P.—This fourth edition has been enlarged 
by over 400 pages through the addition of 762 new articles and some 
revision of a number of others. Bibliographies have been updated, 
and a chronologica! table added. The best of its kind in Spanish. 

RK. D. G. 


Morcenrnau, H. J. Dilemmas of Politics. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. 389 pp. $7.50—In this collection of previously published 
essays, Morgenthau stresses the partial inadequacy of traditional ideas 
in dealing with the hard facts of the contemporary world. Particularly 
interesting are his studies of the influence of ideas, good and bad, on 
political action. — R. P. 


Moritz, P. A. Indications of the Extra Phenomenal in Sense Experience. 
Yeovil, Eng.: Edwin Snell & Sons, N. D. 20 pp. N. P.—Moritz collects 
a number of rather elaborate (but tired and question-begging) bits of 
empirical evidence to refute Berkeley’s subjectivism. — R. F. T. 


Peprout, G. La fenomenologia di Husserl. Torino: Taylor Torino Editore, 
1958. 210 pp. Lire 1200—Viewing Husserl’s posthumous works in the 
light of their evolution, Pedroli considers his transcendental phenom 
enology and his efforts towards the foundation of philosophy as a 
rigorous science. An ample bibliography is appended. — R. D. G. 


Peters, Rh. S. The Concept of Motivation. New York: Humanities Press 


1958. 166 pp. $2.50—In place of an inclusive theory of motivation 
which he rejects on logical grounds—Pecters proposes an “Aristotelian” 
paradigm of rule-following purposiveness; but this notion is not well 


developed. — R. P. 


Peirce, C. 8. Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, A. W. Burks, ed 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Vol. VIL: Science 
and Philosophy. xiv, 415 pp. $8.00. Vol. VILL: Reviews, Correspond 
ence and Bibliography. xii, 352 pp. $8.00. These long-awaited, well- 
edited volumes complete the projected ten-volume edition, six volumes 
of which appeared in 1931-5. Volume VIL contains, among other 
things, the important but previously unpublished “On the Logic of 
drawing History from Ancient Documents,” “The Association of Ideas,” 
and “Habit,” as well as a sharp criticism of telepathy. Volume VIII 
reprints Peirce’s major reviews of such works as Frazer’s Berkeley, 
Royce’s The World and the Individual, and Pearson's Grammar of 
Science, and contains some of his correspondence with pivotal figures 
such as Carus, Dewey, James, and Lady Welby. The bibliography is 


superb. — P. W. 


Potanyt, M. Personal Knowledge: Towards a Post-Critical Philosophy. Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xiv, 428 pp. $6.75—Its 
wisdom and sensitivity make Personal Knowledge required reading for 
epistemologists. By stressing the active components in scientific know- 
ing—appraisal and commitment—Polanyi shows that knowledge is less 
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“objective,” more complex, and more widely distributed in nature than 
is tacitly supposed by most epistemologies. Knowing implies a foun- 
dation in skills, a confidence in one’s ability to judge beyond the 
range of well-formulated rules, and a commitment to the existence 
of an answer to one’s questions before the answer is in sight. Like a 
Platonic dialogue, this book conveys more than it states, and the 
broad foundation of insight embodied in the examples would support 
more conceptual superstructure than Polanyi provides. But that serves 
to make it an instance of its thesis—that we know more than we can 
now say. — R. F. T. 


Rossi-Lanp1, ed. Il pensiero americano contemporaneo. Milano: Edizioni di 
Communita, 1958. Vol. I: Filosofia, Epistemologia, Logica. xi, 340 pp. 
Lire 4,000. Vol. II: Scienze Sociali. xi, 390 pp. Lire 4,000—In the 
volume on philosophy Dewey is the only philosopher to rate an essay 
for himself. Emphasis is understandably placed on logic, language, 
and semantics; but neither ethics nor metaphysics is mentioned, while 
two essays—one on aesthetics and the other on historical methodology— 
reflect Italian rather than American preoccupations. The volume on 
the social sciences presents a hazy picture of American culture through 
essays on democracy, pragmatism, institutionalism, studies in person- 
ality, and fiscal jurisprudence. The longest paper of all deals with 
the Kinsey report. Bibliographies are included. — R. D. G. 


Sauir, ©. R. Man in Search of Immortality. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 185 pp. $3.50—Salit’s thesis is that “God is an instru- 
ment for surviving death” who acts as a limit for man in his evolution 
toward immortality. Geometric forms, moreover, are godforms wor- 
shipped by man “that eventually, through culture . . . become machines 
to do some physical work.” — R. D. G. 


Smirn, H. The Religions of Man. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. xi, 
328 pp. $5.00—A notably successful presentation of the great religions, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity, as universally and concretely significant world-views. 
Though not quite suitable as a basic university text, the work is a 
masterpiece of teaching which will be found of value by scholar and 
student. — L. K. B. 


Vannoutte, M. La notion de liberté dans le « Gorgias » de Platon. WLeopold- 
ville: Editions de l'Université, 1957. 42 pp. N. P.—In this brief essay 
Vanhoutte treats the complex structure of the Gorgias with remarkable 
care. Freedom and constraint in human responses and in the form 
of discussion are the key strands he separates. — R. P. 


Verma, M. M. A Saint’s Call to Mankind. Madras: The Vasanta Press, 
N D. $1.25—The translations from Hindi which make up this collection 
of discourses by a contemporary sanyasi are smoothly done; the dis- 
courses themselves are primarily moral and devotional. — R. F. T. 


Visaupercu, A. Esperienza e valutazione. Torino: Taylor Torino Editore, 
1958. 214 pp. Lire 1,500—This logico-semantic study of value judg- 
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ments is an attempt to unite values in general and ethical values 
through a quasi-Deweyan view of experience. — R. D. G. 


Zyistra, H. Testament of Vision. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. 234 pp. $3.50—Few of these essays by the late 
Professor of English at Calvin College are either detailed or scholarly, 
but all reflect the wisdom of a liberally educated gentleman, steeped 
in the Reformed tradition. — L. S. F. 


Aucusting, St. On Christian Doctrine, D. W. Robertson, Jr., trans. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xxii, 169 pp. $.95. 


Bury, J. B. History of the Later Roman Empire: From the Death of Theo- 
dosius I to the Death of Justinian. Vol. 1: xxv, 471 pp. $2.00. Vol. II: 
ix, 494 pp. $2.00. 


Evans-Wentz, W. Y. Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. xlii, 389 pp. $6.75 (2nd ed). 


Gortue, J. W. Faust, trans. B. Jessup. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 224 pp. $3.75. 

Hosses, T. Leviathan, Parts One and Two. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1958. xvii, 298 pp. $1.00. 


Husix, I. A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. New York: Meridean 
Books, 1958. xlix, 466 pp. $1.95. 


Smitu, D. E. History of Mathematics. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1958. Vol. I: xxii, 596 pp. $2.75. Vol. Il: xii, 725 pp. $2.75. 


Wyuie, ©. R. Jn. 101 Puzzles in Thought and Logic. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1957. 128 pp. $1.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The third East-West Philosophers’ Conference will be held at 
the University of Hawaii between June 22 and July 31, 1959. It 
will be divided into one-week sections on the relation of philoso- 
phical theories to practical affairs; natural science and technology 
in relation to cultural institutions and social practice; religion and 
spiritual values; ethics and social practices; legal, political, and 


economic philosophy; and a concluding section on implications 
for world understanding and co-operation. Further information 
about the conference may be had from Charles A. Moore, Director: 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


A center for the study of the philosophy of Jacques Maritain 
has been established at the University of Notre Dame. Dr. Joseph 
W. Evans is the center’s first director. 


Professor Martin Schaefer of Valpariso University has been 
awarded the Leonard Nelson Foundation’s first $1,000 research 
grant. He will study the cultural, social, and political context of 
Nelson’s life and work. 


Charles Morris, formerly of the University of Chicago, became 
yraduate research professor in philosophy at the University of Flo- 
rida in Gainesville in September. 


Speakers on the remaining portion of the Claremont Philoso- 
phical Discussion Group program will include J. M. Bochenski, 
W. V. Quine, Paul K. Feyerabend, Hans Hermes, and John B. 
Cobb. A schedule of the program may be obtained from Frederick 
Sontag, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
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r 
and the Human Enterprise 


by Iredell Jenkins 


Holding that art exists neither for its own sake nor as a 
vicarious release for fundamental drives, this exposition relates 
art to the entire framework of man’s existence as it explores 
four basic questions. What is it that demands that man create 
art? What is the nature of the creative process? What is the 
unique contribution of art to our comprehension of life and 
the world? Finally, and underlying the entire discussion: 
what are the interrelationships among art, science, technology, 
morality, religion and all phases of the human experience? 


$5.50 


Theology 
and Modern Literature 


by Amos Wilder 


Citing examples from both sides, this optimistic study examines 
a growing tendency to bridge the gulf between Christianity 
and the arts, particularly in the field of literature. The author 
discusses in detail the dilemma of the relation of Christianity 
to the aesthetic order of experience. He devotes his con- 
cluding chapters to examples of the treatment of religious 
subjects by Jeffers and Faulkner 

$3.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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The Structure of Freedom 
CHRISTIAN BAY 


“An impressive performance. Of all the treatments of 
liberty, this is the first one that has fully considered the 
freedom of man as an individual.”—Wilbur Schramm. “A 
significant and original contribution . . . An impressive 
job.”—Clyde Kluckhohn. “Most exciting. It treats of a 
large and important problem in the traditions of political 
theory and social philosophy, but it informs this problem 
with much of modern empirical knowledge from social psy- 
chology and sociology.”—Herbert Hyman. $7.50 


Disease, Life, and Man 


Selected Essays by Rudolf Virchow 
TRANSLATED BY LELLAND J. RATHER 


This collection of essays, most of which appear now for the 
first time in translation, reflect Virchow’s belief that medi- 
cine should be a cultural force in the life of a people, a form 
of paideia, as it was among the ancient Greeks. $5.00 


The Complete Essays 


of Montaigne 
TRANSLATED BY DONALD M. FRAME 


“It is a matter for rejoicing that we now have available a 
new translation that offers definite advantages over even the 
best of its predecessors..—The New York Times. “A 
remarkable rendition of Montaigne’s style.”—Journal of the 
History of Ideas. “Magnificent translation.”—Cyril Con- 
nolly, The Times (London). 906 pages, $5.75 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 








Selected RONALD books 
PERSON and REALITY 


An Introduction to Metaphysics 


By the late EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Edited by PETER ANTHONY BERTOCCI, Boston University; 
in collaboration with JANNETTE ELTHINA NEWHALL, 
Boston University; and ROBERT SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


The only full exposition of Brightman’s theory of knowledge, reality, 
values, and God. This long-awaited book provides a systematic presen- 
tation of personalistic idealism as an approach to the main problems of 
metaphysics. “This last legacy of a great contemporary philosopher to 
the world will certainly cause many thinkers to re-examine personalism 
and idealism.”—Arthur W. Munk, Albion College. 379 pp. 


MORAL STANDARDS 


An Introduction to Ethics 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 


This basic textbook integrates three approaches to ethical philosophy: 
through its history, its crucial problems, and through an analysis of 
the nature of man. Second Edition includes a thorough treatment of 
the contemporary naturalists. “. . . notable for its clear, fair-minded 
digests of various schools of ethical theory, inviting critical and construc- 
tive thought on the part of the student.”—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
2nd Ed. 535 pp. 


DOMINANT THEMES of 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


GEORGE BOAS, Johns Hopkins University 


The history-of-ideas method is applied to the whole course of modern 
philosophic thought in this unique textbook. The growth and modifi- 
cation of important concepts are traced in detail. “Professor Boas com- 
bines sound scholarship, historical imagination, and lucidity of style as 
few living historians of philosophy can.”—Gregory Viastos, Princeton 
University. 660 pp. 


VARIETIES of EXPERIENCE 


An Introduction to Philosophy 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI, Washington University 


This book acquaints the student with the chief areas of philosophy. It 
consists of lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic problems and a 
copious selection of writings by the major thinkers of the Western tra- 
dition. “The selections are ercellent and show a good balance between 
topics and points of view.”—-W. Wylie Spencer, Miami University. 
Bibliographies; 525 pp 


THE FoNnALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 














THE BRITISH JQURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Contents for November 1958 


ARTICLES 

Two Evolutionary Theories (II): M. GRENE 

Causal Explanation in Natural History: T. A. GOUDGE 

R. B. Braithwaite on Probability and Induction: HENRY E. KYBURG Jr. 
DISCUSSIONS 


On Mr. Roy Harrod’s New Argument for Induction: K. R. POPPER 
‘Philosophical’ and ‘Scientific’ Sense Data: J. R. SMYTHIES 
Multidimensional Time: H. A. C. Doss 
The Paradoxes of Confirmation: H. G. ALEXANDER 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS. 
Annual subscription 425, single copies 10s 6d, postage 5 4 4 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 











MIND 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy 


Edited by Professor G. Ryle 
With the Co-operation of Prof. Sir F. C. Bartlett and Prof. C. D. Bread 
CONTENTS OF ISSUE FOR OCTOBER 1958 

Professor Ayer on the Problem of Knowledge: H. H. PRICE 
Some Misinterpretations of Empiricism: W. T. STACE 
Grading, Values, and Choice: C. A. BAYLIS 
Moral Arguments: P. Foot 
Rules and Commands: J. F. G. VAN LOON 
Discussions: . 

‘This’ as a Singular Quantifier: J. L. MACKIE 

Belief Sentences: A. R. WHITE 

Mr. Xenakis on Truth and Meaning J. M. E. MORAVICSIK 

The Fundamental Question of Ethics: W. J. HUGGETT 

Negative Utilitarianism: R. N. SMART 

“Trampling on one’s Neighbors” and Nowell-Smith L. O. KATTSOFF 

Catenae Iterum Fractae N. R. HANSON 
Critical Notices: 

M. Cranston, John Locke, a Biography Cc. D. BROAD 

J. R. Smythies, Analysis of Perception: A. J. AYER 
New Books. 
Notes. 


Annual subscription one guinea, post free; single copy 6s 
Published for the Mind Association by 
PARKSIDE WORKS THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED EDINBURGH 9 














An event oj unporisace 


for 


NEW AUTHORS ONLY 


Opus % 1is the title of a new Philosophical 
will 
publish the deserving manuscripts of new 


Library 1959 book series which 


authors only. 
Opus 2 1 has two basic requirements 


know how to say it 


The 
author must have something to say and 


DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


By DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


From Thales to Einstcin you can 
now have the brilliant thinking 
and ideas of every great mind 
since the beginning of recorded 
time. A superb volume, inter- 
preting all major concepts of vital 
thought. An all-embracing source 
of information that is invaluable 
to the layman, teacher and student. 
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Tulane Studies 


Contents: 
BALLARD: 
RICHARD L. BARBER: 
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JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN: 
HAROLD N. LEE: 
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ANDREW J. RECK: 
LOUISE NISBET ROBERTS: 
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WHITTEMORE: 


in Philosophy 


1958 


VOLUME VII. 


The Subject-Matter of Philosophy 


Philosophic 
Philosophy 


An Explanation of Philosophy 


Disagreement and the Study of 


Philosophy and the Categories of Experience 
The Nature of Analytic Philosophy 
Wilmon H. Sheldon's Philosophy of Philosophy 


Is the Study of Aesthetics a Philosophic Enter- 
prise? 


Philosophy as Comparative Cosmology 


Price: $2.00 
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NEW ORLEANS 18, LA 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


Contents for volume 8, No. 33, October, 1958 


. ACTING WITH REASON: A. Phillips Griffiths 
. ON KNOWING THAT: E. M. Adams 
. THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF GIVENNESS: Charles Hartshorne 
. ONTOLOGICAL GOODNESS: Doreen M. Tulloch 
. THE CRITERIA OF RELIGIOUS IDENTITY: R. N. Smart 
. LITERARY AND LOGICAL ANALYSIS: Ronald W. Hepburn 
. DISCUSSIONS: 
THE FUNCTIONS OF MORAL DISCOURSE: H. P. Rickman 
THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE: Jonathan Harrison 
. CRITICAL STUDIES: 
Hobbes. By Richard Peters: A. P. Wernham 
Logical Studies. By G. H. von Wright: P. F. Strawson 
. Book REVIEWS. 


Published for the Scots Philosophical Club 
by the University of St. Andrews 


Price twenty-four shillings per annum (ia America $4.00). Orders placed directly with 
the Treasurer, instead of through Agents, will be accepted at the subscription price of 
£1 (or $3.00) per annum. All communications concerning subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Treasurer, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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Chechristian 


Christianity & 
Natural Science 
Donald H. Andrews The Challenge of the New Cosmology 
Michael B. Foster Man's Idea of Creation 


Mary C. Rose Fideistic and Scientific Methods 
Harold K. Schilling On Relating Science and Religion 


Cosmic Encounter: 


Comments on Professor Schilling’s article by 
Henry C. Torrey, Raymond J. Seeger, Arnold S. Nash 
and Edwin P. Booth 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR explores the life and work of the 
university and the whole range of intellectual life from the perspective 
of the christian faith. 


© for scholars and educators of all fields one year $4 
e published march, june, september, december two $7 
e 257 fourth avenue, new york three $9 














The Journal of Symbolic Logic 
Edited by A. Church, S. C. Kleene, and A. Lazerowitz 


An international journal, publishing contributions to symbolic logic in 
English, French and German. Volumes | and III together include a 
complete bibliography of symbolic logic for the period 1666-1935, 
indexed by authors and by subjects. A complete current bibliography of 
literature in the field, both books and articles, from January 1, 1936, is 
provided by prompt publication of critical reviews. 


* 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


Annual membership, including subscription to the Journal, $5.00. Current 
subscription, $5.00. Completed volumes, $6.00. Single numbers, $1.75; 
bibliographical number, $2.00. Offprints of the list of additions, corrections, and 
indices to the bibliography, $1.25. 


Applications for membership or subscriptions should be sent to Joshua Barlaz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 











Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 


AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 


Edited by MARVIN FARBER 


in cooperation with a distinguished group of American and foreign scholars 


Descriptive, analytic, critical, and historical articles representing the 
major contemporary trends in philosophy. In addition to papers on 
phenomenology, PPR publishes studies in a wide range of areas including 
ethics and value theory, metaphysics, aesthetics, logic, language, political, 
social, and religious philosophy, and theory of knowledge and the 
sciences. 


Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO 14 NEW YORK 


Annual subscription rate, $6 for libraries and institutions, $5 for individuals; 
$1.50 per copy. 


A list of the contents of past issues since 1940 will be sent upon request. 




















THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces the publication of Vol. IV (1957) 
of its Quarterly Bulletin 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies 
under the auspices of the 
International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
with the aid of UNESCO 
and of the French National Centre for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where necessary, 
of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in countries in 
correspondence with the LI. P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 are 
also available. 

Annual subscription: $4.00. Special rate to members of the American 
Philosophical Association and of other associations affiliated with the I. I. P. 
$3.50. Single copies, $1.25. Subscriptions may be sent to Professor Paul 
W. Kurtz, Director, Editorial Center, U. S. A., Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 


6, place de la Sorbonne, Paris Ve, France 








The Ten Year Index 
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Review of Metaphysics 


1947-1957 
Vols 1-10 


$1.00 (7 shillings) 


202 Linsly Hall Yale University New Haven, Conn. 
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